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pom of Sir JOHN FORTESCUE, of 
Kni Ch Nor of the Exchequer he 

ey 7" eb of F FIPT PTY POUNDS wil i be oo 
gk » Fabel Ew ake such information of an — Portrait ot 
d personage as may to a copy being procu y the 
thenbore eoeets jocser sum will be given for any information that 
may lead to its discovery.—t to be to Mr. 

Ricnaro Sims British Museum, London. 


RIZE ESSAY. —200/.—The COFFEE PUBLIC- 
HOUSE ASSOCTATION are enabled by one of their Members 

to offer aT PRIZE of 2001 for an ESSAY on the providing, on an ade- 
uate scale. of Halls or other plaees of resort, Refreshment and 
frecreation 1 for the Working Classes, without the sale of Antoriontion 
Drinke.—Further parcengee. and ‘conditions. of the ee wil 
be forwarded, on receipt of by the Secre- 
tant of of the Coffee Patlic: House Association, 40, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


FoR CHILDREN of WEAK INTELLECT, 
belonging to the Upper and Middle Classes of Society, the 
ZARLSWOUD ASYLUM, Red Hill, Surrey, offers special adv: a 
at rates varying oa 7 to mrt fealare a yest. Strict confidence 
obse: ve ‘or culars apply 
— Mr. WILLIAM NICHOLAS, Secretary. 
_% King Will King William-street, BC. 


(\RYSTAL PALACE PICTURE GALLERY.— 

The Gallery i now RE-OPENED foe the SEASON, with a NEW 

COLLE TI 'N of BRITISH and FOR N PICTURBSS for SaLE. 
—For particulars An to Mr. 0. W. Wasa Crystal Palace. 


'AC-SIMILES in COLOURS produced by the 

Arundel Society from the Old esters are SOLD to the Jpublic 

as well as to Members at prices varying from 10s. . and include 

the Works of Givtte, Fra_Angelico, Perugino, Andrea del Sarto, 

Michael Angelo, Raphael, Holbein, Albert Diirer, &c.—Priced Lists, 
with particulars of Membership, will be sent post free on Li 




















N OXFORD GRADUATE (Honours) seeks 

BUPIAEMENE cn Biter. i ditor, Contributor, Reviewer, 
or Corrector of the in Ancient and Modern 
Literature (Classical -— Phitlocop! , English and German; is also 


— 


T NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—VACAN- 
om 2 the Battoriat bef ant Cael Mauagement can be 
, Ky Tend oa Red Lioseourt, Flectaret EO” 





fairly read in French Literature, and has . working k of 
ay Excellent testimonials. — Address A. B., 130, Horseferry- 





N Experienced, Trustworthy, Energetic, and 

thoronghly Competent REPORTER desires a DISTRICT 
ENGAGEMENT, at a salary of 21. a week. Verbatim Note-taker.— 
Press, 113, King-street, Hammersmith, W. 





— by a JourRNALIST with extensive 

ence of Daily Rewepaper Work, ition of SUB- 

EDITOR. = iit REPURTER of Leading ly.—Paess, 27, 
Wellington-street, Strand. 


W ANTED, a cumpstent REPORTER on an 
old. established County Paper. Must be steady, good Note- 
oes. rapid Transcriber, tt pi hist. A Single Man preferred. 
e age, Si required, where iene capheed, and other references. 

par > 4 Propai«tor, Berrows's Worcester Journal Vftice, Woreester. 





0 WIND up a PARTNERSHIP.—To be SOLD, 
vate Treaty, the COPYRIGHT, GOODWILI 
4 ian Pnalic ‘Paver, publ liehed in a Coutiy bade city. " and PLANT 
lis! — 
a vertising connexion —Address B. F., 254, 





CAPITAL WANTED for a New PROTESTANT 


WEEKLY, Res yo bh - a lange Firm of Lendon Printers. 
—R., 31, Palace-grov miley, K 


STEREOTIEE STORIES WANTED for a 
Airy’ NEWSPAPER.—Address ‘stating terms and all par- 
Seutanel WexxkLy Graeme, on care of Mr. W. W. 32, Richmond. 





MANuscriprs and DEEDS (Old), WANTED 


te PUROR Ang.—Addrens, with particulars, E. B , 33, Edithna- 
street, Stockwell, S.W. - 








Rar OEtEs. of mature experience and ability, 
desires an APPOINTMENT on a first-class Weekly. Bi-Weekly, 

or other Publication in or near London or oS Manufacturing Town. 

E on really good Journal. Aged 26. Competent Shorthand, 

Deser: ptive. Writer and Sub.. and fair KReviewer.— Terms, &, to 

Bo.incproke, May's Advertising Offices, 159, Piccadilly. 


LITERARY EMP LOYMENT (Evening) 
WANTED, Newspaper Office or otherwise. Undergraduate 


London Univ. ‘Would work hard. Dise: 530 or earlier.— 
Address Apams, 6, Palsgrave-place, Strand. 








at 4, uid Bund street, London, W 


Je PUBLISHED, ETCHING by Wuistuer, 

g LIMEHOUSE. a. Proofs ene Post free for 3is 6d. from 
W. Dowpeswet. hancery-lane.—Large >toc! 

oes List of New Works = application. 


OX, SALE, ETCHINGS by Capt. Wittiam 
ILLIE: many Proofs. Also a Series ye Sketches (57 Etchings) 
ok —— aliuded to in the Waverley Novels, by James Skene, Esq., 
—Address Upo CocHRaNg, Post-offi se, Liverpool. 





tock of Rare 





A LITERARY FOREIGNER, knowing French, 
English. German, Grants. Latin. ond Arabic, wishes to get some 
WORK of TRANSLATION in either of th none Lap; 

cially for the three first.—Apply to E. ~ 
Advertising Agents, 59, Fleet-street, E.U 


Deere Sub-Editor, Leader Writer, Verbatim 

ive Reporter: f and ad good Original Writer, will shortly 
open Experienced in each capacity. 
ee testimonials. Dally a or PWeekiy. —Address Vera, 8, Alpiae- 
road, West-hill, Hastings. 


guages, but espe- 
Messrs. Adams & Francis 








VALUABLE PAINTING i in OILS, by EDWIN 
HaYEs, for DISvOSAL. Subject—A WRECK (Dublin Art- 
Union Prize).— For particulars apply to E. V. 8., 258, Goldhawk-road, 
Shepherd'’s-bush. London. 





MPORTANT PAINTINGS by high-class Modern 
British Artes fer SALE. Pictures of good quality taken in 
exchange, and full value allowed.—Grorce Franxs, 4, Highbury- 
terrace, Hill-street, Coventry. 


HE FINE ARTS.— Assistant WANTED, an 
active young man who has a knowledge of Art, and has had 
some experience in the sale of artists’ — is, &c.—Inquire by letter 
Mesrs Gronpy & Suitn, 4, E h 
0 FINE-ART SOCIETIES, PROVINCIAL 
EXHIBITIONS, &c—A Gentleman ‘of —— desires a 
REENGAGEMENT as Secretary and 
able aod —Address A. H. D., Mr. Cook's 
Library, Hill- serees, Richmond, Surrey. 


(HE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
a Ayo =e to their PRESERVATION, effeoted bem amey 


























tegard to ‘est and most cautious treatment, by MATTHEW 
R THOMPSON, Studio, 43, George-street, Fostaaneesese, w. 
AUTOTY PE. 
PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustrations 
by the Autotype and Sawyer’s Collotype Processes. Employed by the 
Trusteesof the British Museum, Pulccemonien, Numis: ical, Royal 
Geographical, and other Learned Socie 

Fac-similes of Medals and ¢ toins, cadens ‘MSS. Paintings, Drawings, 
tnd Sketches, Views and Vortraite from Nature, &c. 

For Terms and Specimens apply to oa Manager. 

AUTOTY PE is Perminent Photogra: de = unique powers of 
Reproductions of Works 
of Vid aud Modera Masters visit the. RUTOTY PE FINE-ART 
GALLERY, 36, Kathhone- a. Just published, Bighty-nine Re = 
sntatins of BEAUTIFUL WOMEN, as exemplified in British 
Waiture, selec'ed by G. W. Keid, Esq, Keeper of the Print-Rooe, 
og ‘Museum. Semi-Classic Equine Studies by Leonardo Catter- 

nole, including ‘the Chariot Team,’ ‘Follow Pig oe tat bi tng 
zou,’ * ‘Thunder and ! ightning,’ * Stable Friendship, &c.. origi: 
vieervue, #, and popular. Iu preparation, Autot a Rep: posuaticas, mat 

the celebrated  Salating by E. J. Poynter, R.A., RAEL 4 
also Co; the fine p»inting by R. pa bay Esq., WiNDe 
CasTLe AT "30 NRISE. both pictures having been translated 4 
aashrome by their authors expressly for Autotype. Catalogues on 

cation. 


SUB- EDITOR WANTED on a Liberal Weekly 

Journal in the North of England. Must be steady, painstaking, 
and industrious, a Verbatim Reporter, and qualified as a Leader 
Writer.—Apply, in be ee castenee, M. O., care of Mesers. G. Street « 
Co., 30, Corahill, Lon 





A@ GENTLEMAN, for some time Sub-editor of a 

Paper, and since Editor of a well-known Provincial 
Weekin a, pd, RE-ENGAGE MENT on London or Provincial Press. 
Good testimonials.—Address P. S., care of H. C. Badkin, 7, Howard- 
street, Strand. 


N O SALARY REQUIRED.—WANTED, the 
MANAGEMENT of a WEEKLY PROVINCIAL NEWS- 

PAPER by a Colonial Proprietor desirous of remaining in England or 

Ireland to dent entirely upon results. Advertiser 

has no objection to farm a eo? ha Is experienced in manage- 

Printing. Fire. Tail Sartipalare, to Reeuaten, enre of 
atin —A A 

Menara. 0. Mitchell & Co, S00 Red. ‘Lion-oourt, Pleet-street, London. 








AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, of extreme interest, 








ffered ; each of N Eugénie, 
Chateaubriand, Cherubini, V t, Béranger, Moore, Byes. 3 
Wordsworth, Leigh Hunt, Pie F Pox, M Procter, 
—Howarp Reva it, 29, 8 ik well, London 








IAC-SIMILES. — Mr. ELLIOT STOCK under- 
tee the production of FAC-SIMILES, . whether of Ancient 
ion 8.0. » Engravings, or D —62, Pa ‘OW, .On- 


ARE ENGRAVIN' GS, ETCHINGS, and 
DRAWINGS. by the most esteemed ld Masters, MAY BE 
OBTAINED at GEORGE LOVE'S Uld Print Shop, St, Bunhill-row, 


A Caralosen of a small portion of J Res! will be forwarded 
on receipt of Two Penny Postage- stamps. tablished aboveé! years. 


LLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE. — ~ Portions of the 
OBELISK, at 2s., 88 . 4s., 5¢. or 108 forwarded on receipt of 
Tre: Order.—Bryce™ Wuionr, Mincrcingion 90, Great Russell- 














ISITORS to the EASTERN COUNTIES 
should make a point of seeing the fine old Town of jrenoe. 

the birth- a CH Oprenal Wolsey, the Lae amg 
Pick wick’s peventas 
MASON’S - BsTaBLISH MENT for ti le of Antiquities, 
lish Furniture, Uld China, at. Jewellery. 2 
and tron yo ly y of Vertu. Naarees No 35, pw LY 

Estab! 1840. 


bid 
Anne 

Wood and 

Ipswich. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. —The THEO- 
LOGICAL DEPARTMENT.—NEW STUDENTS must present 
themesives on TUESDAY, October |. 
Classes are beld oe in the Hocuins and Evening 
be? he T mur can be obtainea by— 

ae in hoe of any British Ly io Lip. ae 
, awe General Literature Departmen’ King’s Ool- 
ayy » Alle pA quali Pers Persons of 21 years ¢ tage, in Six Terms. 


To Classes f to the 
Rawranos Remington 7 Case fF these wishing to Dass 


nativn. 
For the Prospectus apply, personally or by post-card, to. J. W. Cun- 
nincuam, Esq. secretary. ° . 








RESS.—Immediate EMPLOYMENT or TRIAL 
ENGAGEMENT WANTED, by a Journalist of full experience 
and varied —-. aie, itor and Manager, or Sub-Editor =< 
ptive f Weekly, or Post on Provincial Daily. 
years on one omy Highest wT eee G. B. R., care of 
Mesars. Street & Co., 30, Cornhill, B 





PRESS. — REPORTER (28), with experience in 
ge pear and Sketch Writing, is open toan ENGAGEMENT. 

Salary, 21.—Apply to J. W., 

Fleet-street, £.C. 


HE PRESS.—RE-ENGAGEMENT desired as 
SUB-EDITOR, MANAGER, or REPORTER; former pre- 
nome Bae prec pence with omy Ro *of newspaper 
work. te leaders if desired. 
rt hed gates terms, K. H., care of eos. t G. Street & Co., 30, 
Cornhill, 1, B.C. 


thet PRESS.—A Jovamataee, capeteoend in the 

don and Provincial Press, d possessing a ractical kaow- 
ledge of Printing, is open to an ENGAGEMEN Tio Three Weeks. Has 
been Nine Years in present Situation, and can produce testimonials 
from well-knowo ro peepee ge he of ers, ews, Tales, 
Translations, ane near, I class of Composition connected with 
Newspapers, forwarded, if necessary. Would undertake the 
Editing of a FUL Weekiy, where, by the additiun of New Features, 
the Circulation might be much increased.—Address ovuvs, 37, Vak- 
field-stieet, Cardiff. 


care of U. Mitchell & Co., Red Lion-court, 














The AUTUTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 36, Rathbone-place, W. 
The Works.  Eoling Dene, Middlesex. 
Getieral Manager, W. 8. BIKD. 
el of the Works, J. R. SAWYER. 


EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the Student’s 
a SLR ENTS of GEOLOGY,’ by Sir Caartes Lye t, price 9s., 
‘ays:—“ as it is impossible to enable the reader to recognize rocks 
td miverale at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or 9 - 4 
dowell to obtain a — -arranged C 








Mie! be procured from Mr. TENNANT (49, Strand), leecher. ‘of 
Mineralogy and Geology.” These Collections are supplied on the fol- 
loving terms, in plain mahogauy cabinets:— ¥ a 
. 8 
10 Specimens, in cabinet. with three trays.. .. 2 3 0 
200 specimens, iu cabinet, with five trays .. .. 5 5 0 
300 Specimeus, 1m cabivet, with nine drawers .. 1010 0 
40 Specimens, in cabinet, with thirteen drawers 21 0 0 


More extensive Collections at 50 to 5,000 guineas each. 


DUBLIGHEES, ADVERTISERS, &c. — The 
DVERTISER (27) is in want of a Post to manage the ADVEK- 
TISING OKPARTMENT of a Newspaper, Publisher's, or any other 
Firm. Valuable experience, Shorthand. & —Addrcss U. L., care of C. 
Mitchell & Co, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


AS | 8 PUBLISHER. —The Advertiser, a Gentleman 
pen to PUBLICA- 

made ave Has fas Ground-floor Offices in ceutral 
available for the purpose, if desired.— 








considerable 
Tio ota Magaal zine or New 
position, which could be m 
Address K. A., 133, Culford. 


W ANIED, by a Publishing Firm, a TRAVEL- 
LER to call upon SCHOOLS. Must be well acquainted with 
Educational ee — Address, with full pertioeians. as 








he 


Temuneration expected, to Pustisuen, care of Mr. O. Berry, 29, Pater- 
noster-square, 


InG’S COLLEGE, LONDON. — DEPART- 
NT of GENEKAL LITERATORE and SCLIENCE.—NEW 
sTU DENTS will be admitted on TU ESDAY, October 1 
This Department is intended to prepare Beadents (i () for tee Uni- 
versities, Holy oe ers, the eee, and other Professions; (2) for the 
Indian Vivil + (3) for mission to Wool- 
wich and Sandburst ; (4) for Diteet Commissions ; and (5) for Appoint- 
in‘the is a Civil Service of Her Majesty’s Government at Home and 
e Colonies. 
r the poonportne on evoly, personally or by post-card, to J. W. Cux 
urveaam. Esq., Sec: 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. — DEPART- 
MENT of ENGINEEKING and APPLIED SLenCeR.— 
NEW STU DENTS will be admitted on TUESDAY, 
oan evan of study provides practical. Education for those whe astend 
© engage in Ep; og, Surveying, Architecture, Telegraphy, and 
the Vo beanehes of Chemical and Manufaccuring Art. 
a Dpprenent he has attached to it a Workshop ; also Chemical, Phy- 
a, an 


or the Pr Pp — lly or by post-card, to J. W. Cun- 
NINGHAM, Esq., Secretary. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. —The EVEN- 
ING CL AROS ~Fhese ‘Claaaes will RE-OPEN on MONDAY, 
October 7, in the 0 t, @ reek Ly Latin, Greek, 
Ansiens Bowery ench aa Soame. English History, Geography, 
Arithmetic, Writing, Mathemati Gomme, Draws wing, Chemistry, 

















4 mental Physics 

and Pi papeanery. Satan Economy, 
logy. Geology, La ‘w, Roman Law, and Public 8 

For the ne roapecta sop avaly, personally or i+. s- . W. Con. 





7 ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The SCHOOL. 
NEW PUPILS will | be admitted on TUESDAY, September 24. 





7 are Four Divisions: 

. Upper Ciassical ol, intended to prepare Tepiie ter § for the Uni- 
mF. for the «General Literature, Depart- 
ments wf oe ie Dallege, for the Learned ions. 

Modern intended to prepare Pupils for General and 
Merean file Pursuit, fore ‘panaunento ~, Ja tn 
3. The Middle yg several each with ite Classical 
and Modern Division, for who are too old for the Lower but not 
sufficiently co pals for the Upper School. 

4 Lower School.—' Division inciudes Boys over eight years of age, 

ang is intended to prepare them to enter , tw 
For the Prospectus y post-card, to J. W. Cun- 


nincHam, Eeq., Seoretary. 
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NIVERSITY of ABERDEEN.—The CHAIR 
of MATHEMATICS in the UNIVERSITY is VACANT by the 


Resignation 4 ae Fuller. , 

The Chair is in the patronage of the University Court, of which the 
Right Hon. W. 7 Forster. Lord Rector of the University, is Chairman ; 
an ty terms of a Resolution of the Court, intimation is Hereby Given 
of the Vacancy, in order that intending Candidates may, on or before 
the 7th day of SEPTEMBEK NEXT, lodge Applications, with such 
testimonials as they may think aa in the hende of the —~ ad of the 
Court, Ronerr Wacker, Esq. Library, Aber: 

The Secretary will afford such further a as may be desired. 

University of Aberdeen, 6th August, 1878. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
FIRST B.Sc, EXAMINATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 


The ¢ following Classes meet the saesite of the Pass Examina- 


Pure Mathematics (Professor 0. Henrici, Ph.D. F.R.S.), Junior 
Class Fee, 10l. 108. (or Modern Geometry first Term, and Junior Class 
second Ly & — Term, 9l.94.). Mixed » be 4 | = 
Physics (Professor G ©. Foster, F.R.S.), Junior Class Fee, 91.98. In-« 
organic Chemistry (Professor Williamson, Ph D, £.R.S.), Fees for 

ree, 71.78.; for omg id Practical Course, 5 58. eer 





Uy aivEnsiry HALL, Gorpon-squaksz, Lonpon, 
W.C.—STODENTS of UNIVERSITY COLLEGE RESIDE 
in the HALL under Collegiate discipline. yy as to Rent of 
Rooms, Scholarships, &c., may be P to the 
PrixciPat or the Secastany at the Hall. 


HE WESTERN COLLEGE, BRIGHTON, is 

ded to the attention of Parents who desire for their Sons 

a ae | Education, by its healthy situation, and by its thoroughly 

deve d methods of instruction, which bine the of 

the public schools with — a care. anor ony attention is 

paid to the French and Germ: tus of terms, &c., 
on application to the Principal, Dr. Wt Poaran Kwicatcey, F.C.P. 


RINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
Instituted 1872; Incorporated (1875) by Special Charter. 
EXAMINATIONS IN ARTS. 
By a Minute of the Academical Board, dated daly > = o& 
cal 


enacted that any 9 is the under 

will be lent for the Diploma of "assosiate in 
Arts of Trinity College, Locden. subject in certain cases to a further 
Examination in Elementary Musicat Theory or in Elementary Acou- 
stics :—OUxford, Responsions, or Senior Local; Cambridge, Previous, or 
Senior Local; London, Matriculation ; College of Preceptors, 


























General 
Biology (fretuser Vankester, M.A. F.R.S.), Class ‘of 
2 sal h including Lectures and Practica Instruction Fee Gadaaes of 
ch: heey for facade 5a. 
further particulars apply to 
- 7 TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. — 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
SCEOOL. 


Head Master—H. WESTON EVE, M.A. 
Vice-Master—E. R. HORTON, M.A. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM, 1878, Baie begin for NEW PUPILS 
on TUESDAY, September 2:th, "at 9°0 A.M 
The School is close to the Gower pads Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway, pan — a few minutes’ walk from the Termini of several 


other 
Disotoline 4 maintained beat hey ey punishment orimpositions. 
may be m the Office of the College. 


“TALPOURD ELY, 3A. Seretary. 
E LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, 


Mate Be ery Middlesex. W (founded under the auspices of the 
hard Cobden). ween. German, —_ Natural Science Taught 
a Boy, in to Ma Classics. Greek on the 
Classical Si ie only. There! iga Classical wide. in the Upper School for 
— ‘aboratory, Sel for the Universities and Professions. 

Science Room, large Gymnasium, Baths, with hotand 














- i 
‘ach, Boy has a sepirate Bed-roo 
A Medical Man visits the © stlees ¢ every morning after Breakfast. 
Terms, 70, 8’, and 9) Guineas, according to age. A reduction of Five 
Guineas in the case.of brothers. 
The NEXT TERM COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, September 18. 
Apply to the Head Master, H. R. Lapeti, M.A. 


O WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


Principal—J. G. GREENWOOD, LL.D. 
I. DEPARTMENT OF ARTS, SCIENCE, AND LAW. 


G. Greenwood, LL.D. (Cambridge), (Fell. Univ. Coll. Lond.) 
rhil lology—A. 8. Wilkins, M.A. (Camb.), (Fell. 


W. Ward, M.A. (Fell. St. Peter’s 
T. Northcote Toller, M.A. (late Fell. Christ’s Coll., 


M.A. (late Fell. Trin. Coll. Camb.). 
Laboratory—Balfour Stewart, D. 


Conctatons and Mechanical 
F.R.S. (Fell. Queen’s Coll., 


Mental and Moral Philosophy, Political Economy— 
Sega 
w—Alfred Hopkinson, M.A. B.C.L. (Stowell 
Ter eedl 
, B.A. Ph.D. F.B.S. 
Physiology and Botany— 




















-* 


8. 
and 







. M.D. F.R.S. 
Dewkine, M.A. F.RB.S. 






B. és 
Walker. 
Edward Hecht. 


With Assistant Lecturers and Demonstrators in all the principal 
subjects. 








II.—DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE. 
Dean of the Medical School~ARTHUR GAMGEE, M.D. F.RB.S. 
WINTER SESSION. 
Physiol and Histology—Arthur un Gempate, M.D. F.R.S. 
‘Anatomy, Deseciptive and Practical orrison Watson, M.D. F.R.S.E. 
Cemparative Anatomy—W. C. Willinwsen: F.R.S. 
Chemistry—Henry E. . B.A. F.R.S. 
Organic Chemistry—C. Schorlemmer, F.R.S8. 
Clinical Medicine—Wm. Roberts, M.D. F.R.S. 
Principles and Practice of Medicine —J. 5. Morgan, M.D. M.A. 


.C. 
Surgery — Edward Lund, F R.C.8 
Practical Surgery —samuel M. Bradley, F.R.C.S. 
General Pathol and Mesvid Anatomy—Henry Simpson, M.D.; 
Julius Dresoh ihfeld, M.D. -C.P. 
tal I ¢ Ph hy sici to the Royal Infirmary; the 
Surgeons to the Royal Infirmary. 
SUMMER SESSION. 
Practical Physiclosy and Histology—Arthur Gamgee, M.D. F.R.S. 
Obstetri obn Thorburn, M.D. 
Materia Medica and Therapeutics— Alexander Somers, M.R.C.S. ; 
Daniel Jno. Leech, M.D. M.R.C.P. 
i Jurisprudence and Public Health—Arthur Ransome, M.D. 


A. 

Puetiost Morbid Histol hfeld, M.D. M.R.C.P. 

thalmology— David soe M.D. 
Practical Chemistry - Henry & Roscoe, F.R.S. 
Botany—W. C. Williamson, F R.8. 

Assistant Lecturers and Demonstrators. 
tomy—Alfred H. Young, M.B. ; Alex. Fraser, M.B. C.M. 

es —Jobn Priestley. 











—Julius D 





IIl.—DEPARTMENT oF bon CLASSES. 
ducted by the d Lecturers of the College and 
external Lecturers are held. during the Winter Months in nearly all 
the Arts and Science subjects. 
The NEXT SESSION oe, COMMENCE:-—In the Arts, &., and 


ical etober; and in the Evening Ciaases 
on the 14th October. » Gandtdates tes for admission must not be under 
— covering of a 


and in the Arts and Science Department those 
sixteen will examinati 
mnglish, Dea pw y blemeotary gal sai 
f the several D ay be 





required to pass a preliminary examination in 





d from Mr. 
Co} Picoadill d other Booksellers in Manchest er, and at t 
College.” 7 an ee). HOLME NICHOLSON, Registra 





The printed Regulations may be had on application. 
MODERATORSHIPS IN ARTS. 

The printed Regulations for the Public Examinations in Special 
Subjects for Moderatorrhips, open to all Graduates of British Univer- 
sities and to Licentiates oft Trinity College, may now be had on applica- 
tion to the undersigned. 
wus Gold fo aud Six Prizes, each of the value of 5i., will be open 





Order, W. J. JENNINGS, B.A., Vice-Dean. 
_ Trinity come London, Wey mouth- -street, W. 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—Head 

Master, Rev. FRANCIS a cathaM. M.A., late Scholar of 

Trin. Coll. Cam.—The NEXT TERM begins on SEPTEMBER 18. 

Terms, inclusive, 75t. and 701. a b.-, yn *.. particulars of Scholarships 
tenable by Boys educated at this School, apply to the Head Master. 


COHEEWELL HOUSE, OXFORD. — PUPILS 

prepared for the UNIVERSITIES by a Tutor of eleven years’ 
experience, formerly Assistant-Master in a Public School. References 
to the Earl of Lonsdale, Lady Eden, Master of University College, 
Oxford, and to numerous Old Pupils in the Army, Universities, and 
Indian Civil Service.—Address Rev. G. M. A. 


RIVATE TUITION (High Class), 
Crystal Palace.—-MARKIED CLERGYMAN (Doub'e Honours, 
Camb.), PREPARES limited number of PUPILS for Universities, 
Army, Law, pe &c. Foreign Professors attend. Chemi 
Laboratory. Highest references. Fifty Guineas per Term.—CLexicus, 
Arundel House, West-hill, Sydenham. 


NDIAN and First-Class Home CIVIL SERVICE. 
-- —The best possible INSTI UCTION on reasonable terms.— U nsuc- 
cessful aud intending ‘‘andidates should at once address J. C. 8., care 
of Messrs. Griffiths & Smith, 34, Bedford-street, Strand. 


NDIAN CIVIL SERVICE, Cooper’s-hill, Wool- 

wich. Sandhurst.—PU PILS PREPARED by Rev. Dr. WRIGLEY, 
M.A, Cambridge, formerly Professor of Mathematics at the K. 1. Mili- 
tary College, Addiscombe, and Examiner to the Indian Public Works 
Department for Civil gene and a Appoiutments, 
assisted by an efficient Staff of Graduates in A Honours. On the 
Premises are provided a Chapel, Lab Gy Field for 
Athletics and Games, Swimming Bath, = —"address 67, High-street, 
Clapham, 8. W. 
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OARD and EDUCATION.—Mr. Wm. Norriz, 

. F.E.LS., receives a Limited Number of YOUNG GEN- 

TLEMI EN as BUARDERS at his Residence, No. 19, Maitland-street, 

Edinburgh, who may either be Taught privately by Mr. Norrie, or 

attend any of the Public Schools or the University. Mr. Norrie pre- 

pares Pupils for the Civil Service, the University, and other Examuina- 
tions. Terms, &e., on application. 


0 LADIES’ COLLEGES.—Mr. W. C. Stewart, 

B.A., Ethical Gold Medallist of Trinity College, Dublin, gives 

LESSONS and LEOTURES in Ancient and Modern History, English 
Literature, and Logic.— Address 14, Victoria-road, Upper Norwood. 


A YOUNG LADY, lately seturned rom a year’s 
residence in Germany, wishes to meet a PUPIL, from 
twelve to fourteen years of age, to EDUCATE By her Sister. * Com- 
petent to teach English, French, German, and Music She would 
have all the advantages of a happy home in the country, within 
7 miles = Sentsn. Good references can be given.—Address 
8., ca: Adams & Francis, Advertising Agents, 59, 





+ ci 


Fi eet atreet, EB. c. 





O GRADUATES.—For immediate . DISPOSAL, 
the GOOD-WILL of an old and valuable VISITING MASTBK- 
SHIP to Ladies’ Schools. Highest references.—Address GrapvaArTeE, 
W. H. Smith & Son, 73, Market-street, Manchester. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S' HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE OLASSES.—The UNIVERSITY of LONDON 
Class = the January MATRICULATION eee "wih 


a Mathem ay ow. Iging, > = iris, Gn. 
a a 
3) Gens —*. + oaseate Fig i gp ps ane Tohi’s Gol Camb. 
ee for the whole Course, 10. 108. For (1) or (2), 51. 58.; (3), 2. 
The Class is open to pe:sons not attached to the 1 2. 
well as to Students. hewies vedical School as 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION. 
A Class in all the subjects of this Ex g 
wort ~ held frou Sua pen atedh y to eonpeeypeng practical 
jany—Rev. ensiow, M.A., st’s Coll. , Camb 
Botany to the Hosp:tal. i mm. Sepaeas 
Zoology and Comparative Anatomy— Norman Moore, M.D., gt, 
ariue’s Coll., Camb., Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy to 


, the Hospital l. 
A ti Ph.D. F.R.S., Demonstrator of Chemistry 


to the Hospi 
Physics—C. R. smith, B.A.. ee ee. Camb., Demonstrator of 
Natural Philosopby to the 1108 
Fee (including Chemicals) to the ae of the Hospital, 81. 82, ; to 
— ~~" 3 licati t d 1 by letter, 
or particulars app! on may be made, persovally or h 
the Warden of the College, at his house, St. Bartholomew’ o ease 


MUPIES SELECT LIBRARY, 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 

Fresh Copies of all the Books in circulation at MU DIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY are added as the demand increases, and arrangements are 
made with the leading Publishers for au early and abundant supply of 
all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


FIRST CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
For a constant succession of the Newest Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 

The NEW BOOKS are delivered carriage free at the residences of 
Subscribers in every part of London, on a plan which has given 
general satisfaction for many years. 

BOOK SUCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectus postage free on application. 
BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 
See Mudie’s Catalogue of Books on Sale. 
New Edition, now ready, postage free. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford-street. 
City Office, 2, King-street, Cheapside. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE’S NA'TURAL 

HISTORY CATALOGU E:—Anthropology, Zoology, Poet, 
Botany, Geology, Paleoutology, &c., in French, German, and other 
Foreign Languages. Post free, 1d 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S NATURAL 
SCIENCE CATALOGUE :—Mathematics, Astronomy, Meteoro- 
logy, Physics, miscteeanty. Chemistry, Microscopy, Uptics, Me- 
chanics, T zy, &c. Post free, id. 

14, se mae "Cor ent-garden, London; and 20, South Frede- 
rick-street, Edinburgh. 


GECOND-HAND BOOK STORE, 25, Loseby-lane, 
LEICESTER.—WITHERS & FUWLER’S 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES, gratis and post free, 

Containing Descriptions and Prices of their latest Purchases of Rare, 

Curious, Theologica!, Illustrated, and Miscellaneous Buok Ks. 


TALIAN LITERATURE, OLD FRENCH, 
SPANISH, and other FOREIGN LANGUAGES. — SUPPLE. 
meee to WILLLaM Saas CATALOGU EK, just ready, post 
free. 26, Park-street 
LIBRARY SUPPLY LisTS. No. 71, now ready. 64 pages. A fine 
collection of Books at the lowest country rates. Yost free.—WILLaM 
GzoncE, 26, Park-street, Bristol. 





























T?. BE SOLD, the First SEVEN VOLUMES of 
the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, now appearing. The 
last Six Volumes are Uncut.— Reply by letter to W. A., Messrs. Adams 
& Francis, Advertising Agents, 59, Fleet-street, EC. 








Sales hy Auction 
Miscellaneous Books—Portion of the Library of a Clergyman. 


Miner HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., on THU RSDAY, 

it 22, and Fullowing Day, at ! o’cluck, MISCELLANEOUS and 
THEO LUGLY JAL BUOKS; comprising Critici Sacri, 9 vols. folio— 
Grotit oe gg Buceri in Quatuor. oo egg gino and Lowth's 
vols.—S. Chrysostomi Opera, 13 vols svo —Catena 








GANDICROFT.—To be LET, SANDICROFT 
kK) OOLLEGE, in Northwich. Cheshire. —For further particulars 
apply to BR. & T. H. Winper, Solicitors, Bolton. 
TO LET—One Month—LARGS, AYRSHIRE, : a 
small semi-detached newly-furnished HOUSE, suitable for a 
Couple, La = of one servant and new semi-grand piano. View of 
Arran and S Rent 251—Apply 8., Calder & Co.'s Library, 1, 
Dathorssetrest, Hyde Park, W. 


GT. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 


The WINTER SESSION bony a on TUESDAY, October 1st. 
The Clinical Practice of the Hospital comers a Service of 710 beds, 
inclusive of 34 Beds for Convalescents at Highgate. 

Students can ae within the Hospital Walls, subject to the 
College regulations. 

For all particulars concerning either the rar tO th = College, opelt- 
cation may be made, persoually or by letter, to ardea of 
College, at his House, St. Bartholomew's Hospi 

A Handbook will be forwarded on application. 


ST: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, each of os value of 1901. and one of 50l., 
will be offered for OPEN O)MPETITION on EPTEMBER 2th. 
Une of those of _. is limited to Cand 7 ae 25 years of age; 
the other to Candidates under 2) years of ag 

Subjects: bey “y A Chemistry, “Physi 

The subjects (from which candidates may sclooth for the Bchetenetp 
of 501. are Latin, bang meng and any two of the following lan: 
guages: Greek, French, G 

The successful Candidates will in each case be required to enter at 
St. Bartholomew’ 's Hospita’ 

For ulars and oe papers, application may be ete, ner 
sonally or by letter, to the Warden of the College, at his House, St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 














Aurea, 6 is — Digby 's Mores Catholici, 3 vols. —Griffith’s Bibliotheca 
Anglo Postion - Celebrated Trials, 6 vols.—Chronicles of Crime, 2 
—Sismondi, Histoire des Fran¢ais, 22 vols.—Scott’s Novels, Poems, and 
Life, 70 vols.—Original Editious of ~~ Works of Dickens, and other 
Standard Books in General Literatu 

To be viewed, and - had. 


The Valuable Libraries of the late Rev. HENRY DOWNING 
and JOHN GEORGE, Esq., deceased, and other Gentlemen. 
MESSRS, 


GorHEsy, WILKINSON & HODGE will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington-street, Strand, 
W.C.,on MONDAY, Augurt 19, and Four Following Days, at | o'clock 
pe recisely, Valuable "BUUKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising 
ibraries of the late Rev. HENRY DOWNING, Rector of Old swit 
ford; of JOHN GEORGE, Bea... of Southgate, deceased ; and of other 
Gentlemen ; includiog Horse B. Maria Virginis, manuscript on vellum, 
with floriated borders and # miniatures—"abyan’s Chronicle, 1550— 
Sandford’s ‘Geneal ical History of the mt - Bugiand ~ Shakspees 
Works, Knight’s Pictorial Edition, 8 vols.— by G. Cruikshank 
pe ey jale’s ‘8 penagee eo ‘8 and Cablaet Maker 's Director — Metivier’s 
0 of vols.—Arundel Socie'y’s Publica 
tio ome Roberts’s Views in the Holy tome ‘Thackeray's Works, 2? vel 
Bewick’s Birds and Quadrupeds—Yarrell’s Birds, 3 vols.—Gentleman 
agazine, 234 vols.—Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler by it 
N. ai Nicolas, 2 vols. india proofs—and numerous other Works of 
Angling and Rural \ Sporte— and Queries, a set Clutterbuck 
oo namo 8 vols.—Romancero General, Silva Segunda Comedia de 
untaner Chronica del Rey Jaume I., in the Lemousia 
Sialeot—Tomich, Reys de Arago, fn in the Catalan dialect— “Bscobar las 


vo! and other rare Sp 
} ym Lectionarium — Dominicale and | 
printed in the & y of to — Various Treatises 0a 
Alchemy, Astrology, and the Oceult Sciences—and numerous other 
Standard Works in all Classes of Literature; —— Old MS. Deedes 




















large Collection of Musicand Musical Works— of Shak 
Mulberry and Crab from the Collection of z 4 Wheeler, the 
— aA Historian—Bronze Figure of Cicero—and a very 

ortus 


May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; if by post, 00 
receiptof six stamps. 
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SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 


UTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING 
BOOK and EXPOSITOR. Three Hundred and Eighty-Third 
aition. With a Portrait of the Author. Price 1s. 


BUTTER’S READING and SPELLING. In 
Easy Gradations, upon an entirely Original Plan, by which Dis- 
syllables are rendered as Easy as Monosyllables. Seventieth Edi- 
tion. Price 1s. 6d 

—_ & Co. and all Booksellers. 





Daag Ri 
“ First to our hand come the home journals, among which 
the ably-conducted Gardeners’ Chronicle worthily holds the 
Jead, as it has now done for more than a generation.” 
Journal of Forestry, April, 1878, 
“The most important horticultural publication of the 
world.” 


“The Times of horticulture.” 


Registered for Transmission Abroad, 





THE 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


(ESTABLISHED 1841). 
A WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL. 


EVERY FRIDAY, PRICE FIVEPENCE. 


Its object is to supply the wants of PROFESSIONAL and 
AMATEUR GARDENERS, 
most complete, and the most trustworthy information on the 


by conveying the earliest, the 


subjects on which it treats. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE 
LIBRARIES. 


—@~— 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ PHYLLIS, 


MOLLY BAWN. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘ PHYLLIS.’ 


3 vols. 





A TALE OF PARIS LIFE. 


THE NABOB: 


A TALE OF PARISIAN LIFE AND MANNERs, 
By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 
Translated from the French by E. CLAVEQUIN. 


3 vols. 


NEW NOVEL BY SARAH TYTLER. 


SCOTCH FIRS. 


By SARAH TYTLER, 
Author of ‘ Citoyenne Jacqueline,’ ‘A Garden of Women,’ &c. 


2 vols. 


London : 
Smita, Exper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE is written by Gentil " 
Men of Science, Professional Gardeners, and Special Reporters. 
Its contributors include almost all the leading British Gar- 
deners and most of the leading Botanists and Naturalists of 
this Country, the Continent, and America. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE is fully Mlustrated with 
Original Woodcuts by W. G. Smith and others. 


SPECIAL SUPPLEMENTS are frequently given, gratui- 
tously, including large-sized 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS, 


nthe highest style of Colour-Printing, from Designs by Fitch 
and other Artists. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 

The GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE has the largest circula- 
tion of any European Journal of similar nature among Country 
Gentlemen, Gardeners, Plant Lovers, Botanists, and the 
Members of the various Horticultural and Agricultural Trades. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 
Including Postage to any part of the United Kingdom : 
12 Months, 1/. 3s. 10d.; 6 Months, 11s. 11d. ; 3 Months, As. 
Foreign Subscription, 11. 6s. for 12 Months. 


P.0.0. to be made payable at the King-street Post-Office, 
London, to WILLIAM RICHARDS, 


Office: 41, Wellington-street, Covent-garden, 
London, W.C. 





SANG’S LOGARITHMS. 
Second Issue, improved, 


TABLE of SEVEN-PLACE LOGARITHMS 
. of all Numbers continvously, from Unit to 200,000; bein ” 
Twice the exteut of the usual aoe and giving Four ‘Times the 
hty in Calculation. By EDWARD SANG, 
Carriage free within the United Kingdom for 12s. 6d. May be ordered 
through any Bookseller. 
Ediaburgh: E. Elmslie Sang, 109, Causeway-side. 





Shortly will be published, 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
M I NE I 8s THIN 
4 A NOVEL. 
By Lieut.-Col. L. W. M. LOCKHART, 
Author of ‘ Fair to See.’ 
Third Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 68. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


E: 





UNIFORM WITH THE CHEAP EDITION OF GEORGE 
ELIOT’S WORKS. 


RomMoLa. By Grorce Exror. Published this 
day, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
The other Volumes are— 
I. 
ADAM BEDE. With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


I 
The MILL on the FLOSS. With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


iL 
SILAS MARNER. With Illustrations. 2s. 6d. 


SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE. With Illustra- 


tions. 38. 


FELIX HOLT. With Viustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Also, each complete in One Volume, 
DANIEL DERONDA. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MIDDLEMARCH. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
The SPANISH GYPSY. Sixth Edition. 7s. 6d. 


The LEGSED of JUBAL, and other POEMS. 
Second Edi 


WISE, wae, and TENDER SAYINGS from 
the WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. Third Edition. 6¢. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
To be had of all Buoksellers. 





R. SCHLIEMANN’S HOUSE in ATHENS.— 
See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (42; by 4\d.) for View 

and Plans; View of Hall in Prince of Wales’s Pavilion ; View of New 
Buildings in Berlin—Im rticle on Babylonian Land Laws, 
pa Iliustration—Sculpture Fy its Study—Prize Drawings, South 
ington —International Congress of ay ey —Setting a 
Chimney Upright—a &c. —46, Catherine-street’; 

and all Newsmen. 








Just published, in crown 8vo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 


TREATISE on VERSIFICATION. 
a GILBERT CONWAY. 
London: Longmans and Co. 


AS ADAM the FIRST MAN CREATED ? 
By ARGUS. Limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Londoa : Simpkin, Marshall & Co., and all Booksellers. 


By 








Now ready, price 6d.; post free, 7d. 


ESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of the NIE- 
MANN GALLERY, NOTTINGHAM CASTLE. Illustrated. 
London: Virtue & Co. Limited, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 





This day, 3s. 6d. 
LINICAL REMINISCENOES. 
By PEYTON BLAKISTON, M.D. 
J. & A. Churchill. 


Seventh Edition, post free, 1s. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA: a Toatne on the 


only Successful rg of curing this Disease. ROBERT 
G WATTS, a D M.R.C.S, L.8.A., &., 5, Dabteodectrent’| Cavendish- 
square, don, W. 


London: C. Mitchell & Co. Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


Now ready, Second Edition, 8vo. price 1s. 


CHOOL LIFE in its INFLUENCE on SIGHT 


and FIGURE. By R. LIEBREICH, Consulting Ophthalmic 
Surgeou to St. Thomas's Hospital. 


J. & A. Churchill, New Burlington-street. 





Just published, fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


UMANITY and the MAN: a Poem, in Six 


Books. By WILLIAM SHARPE, M.D., Author of ‘Man, a 
Special Creation,’ * The Conqueror's Dream,’ &. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Dublin: Hodges, Foster & Fizcis. 





Now ready, 


ATHOLIC SYSTEMS of SCHOOL DISCI- 
PLINE, being Part IT. of the Position and Prospects of Catholic 
Liberal Education. By the Hon. and Rev. WILLIAM PETRE. 
Second Edition, with Supplement. Price 28 
London: Burns & Oates, Portman- street and Paternoater-row. 


BY GEORGINA M. MOORE. 
Ready in a few days, crown 8vo. bevelled boards, illustrated, 
price 28. 6d. 


N ARY with MANY FRIENDS. A Story 
Young People will delight in. 
*,* Orders can now be received by all Booksellers. 








Also, nearly ready, price 1s. 
NBL. A pon little Story for Children. 
L. J. TOMLINSO 
E. oo ..1. & Co. 51, Old ll E.c. 





In Use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenbam College, Christ's 
Hospital, St. Paul's, Merchant Taylors’, City of London School, 
Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh Academy, &c. 


PELILLES NEW GRADUATED COURSE. 
The Beginner's Own French Book. 2s.—Key to the 


same, 28. 

Easy French Poetry for Beginners. 2s, 

French Grammar. 5s. 6d.—Key tothe same, 3s, 

Répertoire des Prosateurs. 6s. 6d. 

Mod?les de Poésie. 6s. 

Manuel Etymologique. 2s. 6d. 

A Synoptical Table of French Verbs. 6d. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


BPvcationat WORKS, by Dr. Wituiam 
DAVIS, B.A. 


1. The BOOK of POETRY. For Schools and 
Families. Containing a large peng of choice Extracts from 
our Poets, together with Brief Notes of the Life — Principal 
Works of each Writer. Fcap. 8vo. 192 pp. cloth, ls. 

** An admirable book.”—National Schoolmaster. 
“*A choice little volume.”—Educational News. 


2. The JUNIOR BOOK of POETRY. 72 pp. 
cloth, 6d. 


“Inevery way ; suitable for schools or families.”— Educational Guide. 


8. The COMPLETE ENGLISH SPELLING and 
DICTATION BOOK. © 
Lessons, with very copious Dictation ta 
156 pp. cloth, 1s. 6d. 

4, The COMPLETE GRADE PARSING and 

a A Book of Exercises for Home and School Use. 


* Also, in Two Parts, viz.:— 
rt I. Containing PARSING and the ANALYSIS of SIMPLE 


SENTENCES 

Part II. Contaii the ANALYSIS of couseus D, COMPLEX, 
and MISCELLANEO 8 SENTENCES. 

“ Commencing with the simplest oom ? grammatical construc- 
tion, Dr. Davis proceeds to those m and licated, 
until he reaches some of the most difticu it passages in the language. 
As each new grade is introduced, a model sen'ence its avalysis 
are given for imitation. Teachers will fiud the book a ene help. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


eA en Copy seat to Head Zeschers for halé-geioven apelin 
tiod to Di, Davis, Wellington Ppark, Clifwon, Bristol. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


—_—_~— 
SECOND EDITION. 


TENT WORK IN PALESTINE. 


By CLAUDE R. CONDER, R.E. 





With 30 Original Woodcuts from Drawings made by the Author. 
2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
WORLD. 


“ A work which, appearing at the present time, may be said 
to have a political as well as an archzological historic interest. 
It not only contains the identification of venerable sites, but 
an extremely interesting account of the resources and oppor- 
tunities of the Holy Land.” 





Volume I. of 
THE HISTORY OF THE HONOUR- 
ABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY. 


By Captain G. A. RAIKES, 


Third West York Light Infantry Militia, &c., Author of 
‘ Historical Records of the First Regiment of Militia.’ 


In demy 8vo. price 31s. 6d. 





At all Booksellers’, 


DIPLOMATIC SKETCHES. 
By AN OUTSIDER. 
In 8vo. price 6s. 





POPULAR NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





NEW NOVEL BY MR. FRANCILLON. 


STRANGE WATERS. By RB. E. FRancition, 
paved ‘Pearl and Emerald,’ ‘ Olympia,’ &c. 3 vols. 


SALVIA RICHMOND. In 3 vols. crown 
8vo. 


FREDA. By the Author of ‘ Mrs, Jerning- 


ham’s Journal.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


SECOND EDITION of FLORENCE 
MONTGOMERY'S ‘SEAFORTH.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


The NOTARY’S DAUGHTER, and the 
HOUSE of PENARVAN. From the French, by Lady 
GEORGIANA FULLERTON, Author of ‘Too Strange 
not to be True,’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


18, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


— 


CONVERSATIONS with M. THIERS, 


M. osm. - other Distinguished Persons, a> a second 
Empize. 7 the late NASSAU W. SENIOR. 
Daughter, M. C. M. SIMPSON. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
“This Lyd series of Mr. Senior’s ‘Ocnversations’ has been for some 
fas a past known in manuscript to bis more eee friends, ana it 
as always been oa felt that no former series would prove more valuable 
important. Mr. Senior had a sccial position which gave him aomis- 
sion into the best literary and political circles of Paris. He wasa 
cultivated oe sensible man, who knew how to take full advantage of 
ing. And above all, he had by long practice so trained 
his cog yb to enable it to recall all the substance, and often the 
words, of the long conversations which a was aiways holding These 
conversations he wrote down with a ising accuracy, aad then 
handed the manuscript to his friends. that py might correct or modify 
hat they thus contains the opinions 
of eminent men given in the pn as A conversation, and after- 
wards carefully revised. "Ot their value there cannot be a question. 
The book is one of permanent historical interest. There is scarcely a 
R ge without some memorable statement by some memorable man. 
olitics and society and literature—the tbree great interests that make 
up life are all discussed in turn, and there is mo discussion which is 
unproductive of weighty thought or striking fact.”—- Atheneum. 


MEMOIRS of GEORGIANA, LADY 


CHATTERTON, with some Passages from HER DIARY. By E. 
HENEAGE DERING. 1 vol. 8vo. 158. 


A LEGACY; being the LIFE and 


REMAINS of JOHN MARTIN, Schoolmasterand Poet. Written 
and Edited by the Author of‘ JOHN HALIFAX,’ 2yols. 21s, 


THE NEW ! NOVELS. 
The BUBBLE REPUTATION. By 


AATHARINE KING, Author of ‘The Queen of the Regiment,’ 
* Off the Roll,’ &c. 3 vols. 


HIS LAST STAKE. By Shirley 


SMITH, Author of ‘ All for Herself,’ &e. 3 vols. 
“ One of the best novels that has appeared within the last few years. 
The language is vigorous and perfectly trueto nature. The characters 
are skilfully drawn.”—Court Journal. 


WOOD ANEMONE. By Mrs. Ran- 


«cee Author of —— *Wild Hyacinub,’ &c. 3 vols. 


good novel.”— Sunday 
? wh secheuliy original ros nae interesting story.”— Court Journal. 


The PRIMROSE PATH. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT, Author of ‘Chronicles of Carlingford,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“ Mrs, Oliphant’s last novel has merits which will recommend it to 
the general public, and it should be hailed with something like 
enthusiasm by, all who happen to have, like Sir Lud» vic Leslie, *« warm 
hear’ for Fife.’ A prettier Scotch story it would be hard to find, and 
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The British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, 1878. Address of William Spottis- 
woode, Esq., M.A. 

EacH succeeding President of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
when called on to prepare the Address which 
forms so important a feature of the annual 
gathering, experiences considerable difficulty 
in deciding on what is to be said, and how he 
is to say it. He cannot lose sight of the fact 
that he is the chosen leader and representative 
of science, and he wavers between devoting 
the occasion to a review of the triumphs gained 
in the fields of science during the preceding 
year, which is more likely to fix the atten- 
tion of the curiously constituted after-dinner 
audience he has to meet, and confining himself 
to that branch of knowledge of which he is a 
student. In pursuing the latter course he runs 
the risk of wearying the many; he will, how- 
ever, attack the subject with a masterly hand ; 
and the lasting advantage thus gained fully 
justifies the course which later Presidents have 
shown an inclination to pursue. 

It was, perhaps, to be anticipated that the 
harvest had been sufficiently abundant during 
the last year or two, in astronomy, chemistry, 
and various branches of physics, to have 
tempted the President elect to prepare a scien- 
tific budget. Mr. Spottiswoode, however, 
leaves that field to any of his successors who 
may feel inclined to cast a discourse in the 
older mould, and confines himself to the con- 
sideration of the purposes and prospects of 
the Association itself, and to some reflections 
upon the external aspects and tendencies of 
the science of mathematics, 

It is curious to find him at the outset apply- 
ing the science of numbers to the past history 
of the Association, and showing how many dif- 
ferent towns have entertained the Association, 
and how many former Presidents have passed 
away. Perhaps, too, the exposition concerning 
the nature and extent of the business of the 
Association was hardly what his audience looked 
for. It is satisfactory, however, to find him 
drawing attention to the importance of the 
Reports of the specially appointed Committees ; 
some of them are undoubtedly by far the most 
valuable communications madeto the Sections: 





in these are incorporated the results of a great deal 
of careful scientific work, the labours of men 
who seek for no reward or endowment. Some of 
these Reports could, by the way, be passed 
with advantage through the hands of an editor 
who would remove such details as they occa- 
sionally contain, which can be of no interest 
to any one but the reporter. 

Up to the present time the Association 
has expended 44,000/. in grants of money 
to aid special scientific work, and, as the 
President points out, it may claim to have 
initiated the movement, now much discussed, 
for the endowment of research. The ques- 
tion of the endowment of research suggests 
the best means of administering the grants 
in the hands of the Royal Society and 
the Government fund of 4,000/. per annum, 
which, as an experiment extending over five 
years, is being distributed by the Science and 
Art Department for research as well as for the 
actual support of those engaged therein. “It 
is not difficult,’ we are told, “‘to picture to 
the mind an ideal future, when Science and 
Art shall walk hand in hand together, led by a 
willing minister into the green pastures of the 
endowment of research”; but there are other 
and less promising possibilities, which, under 
existing circumstances, cannot be altogether 
left out of our calculations, and the wisest 
policy, for the present at all events, will be to 
carefully select definite persons to carry out 
definite pieces of work, and to choose such as 
show, either by their efforts or their successes, 
that they respect the confidence which the 
supporting body may place in them. 

The President gracefully calls attention to 
the retirement, at the close of this year’s 
meeting, of the present Assistant-Secretary, 
when his successor will enter upon the 
duties pertaining to that office. Perhaps the 
Council may use the occasion to make such 
arrangements, either by providing additional 
assistance or by some other means, as will 
allow of the annual Report being published at 
an earlier date than heretofore. The volume for 
last year has, we believe, not yet been issued 
from the press. The Report of the Natur- 
forscherversammlung is usually in the hands 
of the members before the year in which the 
meeting was held is at an end. 

The author dwells at some length on the 
nature and functions of a presidential address, 
and, in considering the question of a limi- 
tation of range in the subject-matter for an 
address of this kind, he reminds his audi- 
ence that, while knowledge is distinct from 
opinion and feeling, the limits of knowledge 
are at all times expanding, and the boundaries 
of the known and the unknown are never per- 
manently fixed. He adds :— 

“The question to which the scientific explorer has 
often to address himself is not merely whether he is 
able to solve this or that problem, but whether he can 
so far unravel the tangled threads of the matter with 
which he has to deal as to weave them into a defi- 
nite problem at all. He is not like a candidate at an 
examination with a precise set of questions placed 
before him ; he must first himself act the part of 
the examiner and select questions from the reper- 
tory of Nature, and upon them found others, which 
in some sense are capable of definite solution. If 
his eye seem dim, he must look steadfastly and with 
hope into the misty vision, until the very clouds 
wreath themselves into definite forms. If his ear 


seem dull, he must listen patiently and with 
sympathetic trust to the intricate whisperings of 
Nature,—the goddess, as she has been called, of a 





hundred voices,—until here and there he can pick 
out a few simple notes to which his own powers 
can resound. If, then, at a moment when he finds 
himself placed on a pinnacle from which he is 
called upon to take a perspective survey of the 
range of science, and to tell us what he can see 
from his vantage ground ; if, at such a moment, 
after straining his gaze to the very verge of the 
horizon, and after describing the most distant of 
well-defined objects, he should give utterance also 
to some of the subjective impressions which he is’ 
conscious of receiving from regions beyond ; if he 
should depict possibilities which seem opening to 
his view ; if he should explain why he thinks this 
a mere blind alley and that an open path; then 
the fault and the loss would be alike ours if we 
refused to listen calmly, and temperately to form 
our own judgment on what we hear; then as- 
suredly it is we who would be committing the error 
of confounding matters of fact and matters of 
opinion if we failed to discriminate between the 
various elements contained in such a discourse, 
and assumed that they had all been put on the 
same footing.” 

Newton regarded mathematics not as a 
method independent of, though applicable to, 
various subjects, but as itself the higher side 
or aspect of the subjects themselves ; and the 
second part of Mr. Spottiswoode’s discourse 
contains some very interesting illustrations of 
the fact that every subject, whether in its 
usual acceptation scientific or otherwise, may 
have a mathematical aspect. As soon, in fact, 
as it becomes a matter of strict measurement, 
or of numerical statement, so soon does it 
enter upon a mathematical phase :— 

“If it be the general scientific spirit which at 
the outset moves upon the face of the waters, and 
out of the unknown depth brings forth light and 
living forms, it is no less the mathematical spirit 
which breathes the breath of life into what would 
otherwise have ever remained mere dry bones of 
fact, which reunites the scattered limbs and re- 
creates for them a new and organic whole.” 

And we are learning to apply the mathe- 
matical principle not only to sciences hitherto 
wholly or partially independent of its author- 
ity, but the same method has not been with- 
out its effect on the Arts—unconsciously, it 
may be, to the artists themselves, As preci- 
sion and exactness are the characteristics which 
distinguish the mathematical phase of a subject, 
the approach to such a phase will be indicated 
by increasing application of the principle of 
measurement, and by the importance attached 
to numerical results. Light, heat, electricity, 
and magnetism have of late all furnished 
notable illustrations of the scientific advance 
in this direction. 

In the next portion of the Address, perhaps 
the most interesting part, the author deals 
with the alleged isolation of mathematics. 
Hers, he maintains, is not a far-off domain ; and 
he succeeds in tracing, even in regions which 
look unpromising, undercurrents of thought 
which have issued from a common source to 
fertilize alike the mathematical and the non- 
mathematical world. 

The first instance which he brings forward 
is the method of Imaginary Quantities. If 
the mathematician employs points or quantities 
which have no real existence, and they serve 
the purpose not merely of suggesting ideas, 
but of actually conducting us to practical con- 
clusions, are not unreal forms frequently used 
in Art for suggesting ideas, for conveying a 
meaning for which no others seem to be suit- 
able or adequate? Forms unknown to bio- 
logy, situations incompatible with gravitation 
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positions which challenge not merely the 
stability but even the possibility of equili- 
brium,—are not these, the author asks, the 
very means to which the artist has recourse in 
order to convey his meaning and to fulfil his 
mission? In literature, again, a writer is 
driven to imagery, analogy, or even paradox, 
to give utterance to that of which there is 
no direct counterpart in recognized speech. 

Again, as regards the method of Manifold 
Space. It is not seriously regarded as a 
reality in the same sense as ordinary space ; 
it is a mode of representation, or a method 
which, having served its purpose, vanishes 
from the scene. Perspective in drawing is 
itself a method not altogether dissimilar to 
the mathematical mode of procedure, the 
third dimension of space, as represented in a 
picture, having its origin in the painter’s mind, 
and being due to his skill, but having no real 
existence upon the canvas. In literature 
once more, when in legendary tales or works of 
fiction things past and future are pictured as 
present, “has not the poetic fancy correlated 
time with the three dimensions of space, and 
brought all alike to a common focus?” Further 
illustrations are drawn from what has been 
termed the Non-Euclidean Geometry, but to 
these we cannot give more than a passing 
reference. 

Returning once more to the subject of 

modern research, and the directions it follows, 
the question is raised, Have not inquiries in 
the field of pure mathematics so completely 
outstripped its physical applications as to be 
practically useless, and should not the analyst 
or the geometer now, and for a long time to 
come, direct his attention to mechanics and 
physics? An answer is to be found in the 
fact that these extensions of mathematical 
ideas would be overwhelming if they were not 
compensated by some simplifications in the 
processes actually employed, that is to say, by 
symmetry of form and by mechanical appliances, 
The principle of the former method was recog- 
nized by Lagrange, and in some degree by 
Gauss. In algebraical formule combinations 
of the quantities entering therein occur and 
recur, and by a suitable choice of these quan- 
tities the various combinations may be rendered 
symmetrical and reduced to a few well-known 
types. These symmetrical expressions save us 
much time and trouble in reading as in writing. 
Of mechanical appliances we have had many, 
from Napier’s Bones and Earl Stanhope’s cal- 
culator to Babbage’s machine and those de- 
vised by Schultz and Thomas, A still more 
recent invention has been designed for tasks 
yet more difficult. Prof. James Thomson has 
constructed a machine, 
“ which, by means of the mere friction of a disk, 
a cylinder, and a ball, is capable of effecting a 
variety of the complicated calculations which 
occur in the highest application of mathematics to 
physical problems. By its aid it seems that an 
unskilled labourer may, in a given time, perform 
the work of ten skilled arithmeticians. The 
machine is applicable alike to the calculation of 
tidal, of magnetic, of meteorological, and perhaps 
also of all other periodic phenomena. It will solve 
differential equations of the second and perhaps of 
even higher orders, And through the same in- 
vention the problem of finding the free motions of 
any number cf mutually attracting particles, un- 
restricted by any of the approximate suppositions 
required in the treatment of the Lunar and 
Planetary Theories, is reduced to the simple pro- 
cess of turning a handle.” 





Passing over, with a few comments, the 
vexed question of the origin of mathematical 
ideas and the subject of the intimate association 
of ideas and their expression, we are reminded 
that the culminating age of classic art was 
contemporaneous with the first great develop- 
ment of mathematical science. 


“Sculpture and painting, architecture and 
music, nay, even poetry itself, received a new, if 
not their first true, impulse at the period when 
geometric form appeared fresh chiselled by the 
hand of the mathematiéian, and when the first 
ideas of harmony and proportion rang joyously 
together in the morning tide of art.” 

The science of mathematics has laid claim 
to be the arbiter of all knowledge; while 
contributing no elements of fact, she sifts and 
regulates them, and proclaims the laws to 
which they must conform if those elements 
are to issue in precise results. 

“ Conterminous with space and coéval with time 
is her kingdom ; within this range her dominion 
is supreme; otherwise than according to her 
order nothing can exist ; in contradiction to her 
laws nothing takes place. On her mysterious 
scroll is to be found written for those who can 
read it that which has been, that which is, and 
that which isto come. Everything material which 
is the subject of knowledge has number, order, or 
position; and these are her first outlines for a 
sketch of the universe. If our more feeble hands 
cannot follow out the details, still her part has 
been drawn with an unerring pen, and her work 
cannot be gainsaid.” 








An Outline of English Speecheraft. By Wil- 
liam Barnes, B.D. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 
Tuis book is evidently the production of an 
enthusiast. Mr. Barnes comes forward to 
strike a blow for a cause which he feels 
to be good, and if the blow can be made 
effective he seeks to win no other prize 
nor praise. He would teach the English lan- 
guage in purely English words, and has essayed 
to make his lessons intelligible in words rather 
breath sounded (as he styles it) than lettered. 
He calls his work “a small trial towards the 
upholding of our own strong old Anglo-Saxon 
speech, and the ready teaching of it to purely 
English minds by their own tongue.” And as 
his voice cannot reach all, he has laboured to 
shape a grammar fitted to his purpose. In 
this work many of Mr. Barnes’s observations 
are worthy of attention, especially on matters 
connected with inflections and conjugations. 
For instance, when he speaks of tenses (or, as 
he prefers to call them, “ time-takings ”), after 
distinguishing the present, the past, and the 
future, or the now, the heretofore, and hereafter, 
he dwells with reason on the need which is 
so much overlooked in modern grammars of 
some distinction for the cases wherein the 
verb is used in the same form for different 
purposes. Thus so/d is, for the most part, 
explained as the preterite of the verb sell. 
Mr. Barnes notices that this finite part of the 
verb neither has always the same sense, nor 
refers to the same time. He calls (p. 29) these 
varied uses “single and stringly timetakings 
of the same name.” We confess the words 
have a deterrent effect, but the idea contained 
in them is one worth expressing in all 
grammars. His illustration makes his termin- 
ology plain. He says,—‘ Mary sold me some 
apples yesterday. There was a simple selling; 
but under the wording, ‘Mary formerly sold 
apples in the market,’ it is clear that under the 








same word sold is meant a string of sellings,” 
And soon after (p. 30), to make plain the 
important difference between what he calls the 
off-doing (aorist) time mark, and the on-doing 
(continuous present or past as the case ma 
be), he writes,—“ An understanding of the 
difference between the aorist and the on-doing 
shapes is of weight in the reading of the 
Gospel. To make intercession, to intercede for 
them (Heb. vii. 25). To intercede once for 
all, at the doomday? No. To intercede on 
always, for the word is not in the aorist shape, 
but in the present on-doing form, to be inter 
ceding.” And there are many other matters, 
above all, in Mr. Barnes's treatment of verbs, 
which writers of English grammars, especially 
those which profess to be elementary, and 
which are, therefore, the more difficult to 
write, might profit by. Indeed, we could wish 
for its utility’s sake that this book had not 
been such a model of purism in the direction 
of Old English. For no amount of merit will 
bring into favour a grammar which defines 
adjectives as ‘“mark-words of suchness,” 
‘Alice in Wonderland’ is too recent a pro- 
duction and the Dormouse’s query concerning 
the picture of a muchness too well known for 
a word like suchness to be other than a cause 
of unrestrained laughter. And when, further 
on, the degrees of comparison of adjectives 
are named ‘ pitchmarks,” and we are told that 
“these pitchmarks offmark sundry things by 
their sundry suchnesses,” we feel that there is 
no resisting the jocularity which such a sen- 
tence must provoke. And we should ourselves 
cavil at “pitchmark” as a definition of a 
degree of comparison. It suits well enough 
for tall and high, and such other adjectives 
as Mr. Barnes has chosen for his examples, 
but many others suggest themselves in which 
the term “ pitchmark” would be an inappro- 
priate term for the comparative and superlative 
degrees. In his use of sundry, too, in the 
above sentence, he seems to be riding his 
hobby too far. Things which are compared 
may be sundry, z. ¢., sundered, severed, sepa- 
rated ; but the suchnesses or qualities for 
which they are compared need not necessarily 
be sundry. Qualities of the same kind are 
compared often enough, and dzfferent, we 
submit, would be in the second place in the 
sentence a better word to express the grada- 
tions of quality than sundry is. 

Indeed, the attempt which Mr. Barnes 
makes in his volume is (and ought to be) 
a forlorn hope, if anything like complete 
success is hoped for. Language is the master 
and not the servant of men, as Horace pointed 
out long ago; and our English tongue isa 
conglomerate, in which no endeavours after 
uniformity by putting Anglo-Saxon terms in 
the place of Latin and Greek are likely to be 
largely received. But in these days, when 
such mongrel words as “ backwardation” and 
such nondescripts as “ contangoes” bid fair 
through their use in the commercial world 
to work their way into our common speech, 
and when a leading journal remarks in com- 
mendation of a certain racecourse that its 
frequenters can always spend their evening: 
and nights on the “littoral,” meaning thereby 
the seashore, we can well understand how Mr. 
Barnes has been moved to take up his weapons 
on behalf of our own unmixed speech, and to 
try, by bringing, if it may be, men’s minds 
back to the meanings of words, to make them 
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more careful in the selection of such as they 
use. But “ water-frightness” will never dis- 
ssess “ hydrophobia,” nor will “ push-wain- 
ling” (which we own looks at first like a 
misreading for “ push-weanling”) oust “ per- 
ambulator,” however much it may be the 
better word. Nor do we think that Mr. Barnes, 
with all his championship of Old English, is 
one of those who would write ‘The Wayfarer’s 
Walk’ rather than ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
nor suggest any alteration in the few foreign 
words which are found in that model of Saxon 
speech, the Lord’s prayer, “Lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil.” Neither 
trial nor cozening (which, though perhaps not 
at all connected with it, is the word most 
readily suggested by the pure Saxon costnung) 
would at all fill the place of temptation, and 
deliver gives not only the sense of make us 
free, but also that further shade of keep us 
free, which is lost entirely in release, and 
which, so far as we know, no pure Saxon word 
could supply. 

We notice that once or twice Mr. Barnes 
somewhat overstates hiscase. Thus (on p. 88) 
he says, “I do not think that telos (end) in 
Greek means a purpose.” Surely in philosophic 
Greek it often requires the meaning at least by 
implication, and we are certain that though he 
may decry the use of “ Latinish and Greekish 
wording,” the writer would be the last to desire 
in any way to misrepresent the original from 
which such “ wording ”’ is drawn. 

We think Mr. Barnes’s book will do good, 
and though it can never come to be of general 
use as a manual of speechcraft, those who love 
and labour at speechcraft will have a kindly 
feeling for the chivalrous attempt which is 


made by it to preserve the purity of our 
mother-tongue. 








A Sketch of the Agriculture and Peasantry of 

Eastern Russia. By Henry Ling Roth. 
(Bailligre & Co.) 
Mr. Rorn’s book on Eastern Russia is a very 
small one, but it contains a considerable 
amount of new and useful information. He 
spent two years, he tells us, in the province of 
Samara, and was employed during the greater 
part of the time in practical farming at 
Timashevo, a village about sixty miles east of 
the town of Samara. But he was able also to 
make some acquaintance with the agriculture 
of Kazan, Orenburg, Simbirsk, and Saratoff, so 
that the whole extent of country over which 
lis sketch ranges is very large, approaching 
in size to the area of Ireland. The principal 
subjects with which he deals are shown by the 
titles of his chapters, beginning with “the 
features of the country” and its climate, 
“the soil and its capabilities,” and “agri- 
cultural products,” passing on to “implements 
and machines,” horses, cattle, and sheep, then 
giving an account of “the peasantry and their 
louses” and “the village commune,” and 
ding with a couple of chapters on “ agri- 
altural institutions, rural economy, wages, 
Work, and taxes.” Here are a few of his 
details, Land is let from “8d. to 6s. 8d. 
pt acre” (the rouble being valued at half- 
“crown), and its price varies from “6s, 8d. to 
31s, 6d. per acre,” its value being determined 
“more particularly by the position as regards 





nce from market and thickness of neigh- 
g population than upon the comparative 
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quality of the soil.” Labourers receive in 
money 25s. to 50s. for the whole winter, or 
about 11s. for a single month; but during 
harvest wages rise to 5s. a day. “ Board and 
lodging are always included when labourers 
are hired for any length of time.” The lodg- 
ing is any sleeping place which may be found 
convenient; the board consists of a daily 
allowance of 5 lb. of rye bread, salt, and oc- 
casionally fish, boiled miliet with }1b. of fat, 
and “of late $1b. of meat per day has been 
given.” The food and wages together are 
valued at from 20s. to 22s. 6d. a month. 
Peasants working for themselves, says Mr. 
Roth, seem to take great pains, but to do every- 
thing “in such a drowsy sort of way” that 
the result appears to be small compared with 
the amount of labour bestowed. The value 
of hired labour, he thinks, depends very much 
on the hirer. If the peasant is “ well treated 
and liberally supplied with good food,—a point 
concerning which he is most sensitive,—he will 
get through a remarkable amount of labour, 
and that, too, willingly and with pleasure.” 
Few people, he says, ‘‘ are more susceptible to 
a kind word and fair dealing than the Russian 
peasant. When pressed to complete work by 
a stated time, I have succeeded in my object 
by simply appealing to the goodwill of my 
men, whom I always found ready to respond 
to such an appeal.” Of the character of the 
peasants Mr. Roth does not give a very 
favourable account. ‘‘The drawback caused 
by drunkenness to industry is very great, not- 
withstanding which the peasant does not drink 
so much as is generally imputed to him. He 
certainly does not drink so much as the average 
Englishman.” Unfortunately, “the Russian 
peasant is a very great liar; dishonesty and 
dissimulation form part of his trade”; and 
“his notions of mine and thine are singularly 
elastic so far as agricultural objects are con- 
cerned.” Moreover, his grovelling servility 
and his gross ignorance and superstition form 
“the most melancholy feature throughout 
Russia.” Whether the peasants have made 
any progress of late he is not able, from his 
own experience, to say ; but the captains and 
engineers of the Volga and Caspian steamers 
‘bear witness to a man that the Russian peasant 
is already a different being to what he used to 
be, that he is gradually but surely emerging 
from his old lethargic state, and that he will 
work more readily than formerly.” One cap- 
tain remarked that whereas sixteen years ago 
scarcely any of the peasants could read, it is 
now a common sight to see several of them 
sit down together on deck with a book, which 
each man reads in turn. And many of the 
Germans from the Baltic provinces, who were 
managers of estates in the days of serfdom, 
bear witness to the fact that now “the peasant 
works harder, is more careful, and owing to 
his freedom takes a greater interest in his own 
affairs.” But in spite of material progress, 
says Mr. Roth, “morally everything is still 
left to be desired,”—a state of things for which 
he thinks the Russian clergy are in a great 
measure to blame, seeing that “they do abso- 
lutely nothing to aid the people either materi- 
ally or morally,” while “in many villages they 
go so far as to set a highly vicious example.” 
Of the attempts of the Government to educate 
and assist the people he speaks more favour- 
ably, especially as regards the Agricultural 
Training Institution, on which about 24,000/. 





are annually spent, and the elementary village 
schools, “which of late years have been estab- 
lished in almost every commune, even in the 
most distant and unapproachable localities.” 
Unfortunately, the measures which the Govern- 
ment had adopted for the improvement of the 
country “have, in consequence of the late 
unhappy war, been much neglected, and 
several matured plans, which should have 
been put into execution last year, have been 
laid aside until the existing clouds on the poli- 
tical horizon shall have cleared away.” 








Texts from the Buddhist Canon, commonly 
known as Dhammapada, with accompanying 
Narratives, Translated from the Chinese 
by Samuel Beal. (Triibner & Co.) 

Tue Dhammapada has twice been translated 

from the Pali, once by V. Fausbill (1855), 

and again by Max Miiller (1870), and at first 

sight, therefore, the appearance of Mr. Beal’s 
book might be considered superfluous. But 
this is not so. It was long ago remarked by 

Prof. Julien that the pictorial nature of the 

Chinese written character often furnished a 

valuable gloss to translations into that lan- 

guage, and that not unfrequently difficult 
passages were made plain by the addition of 
explanations found in the Chinese versions. 

In the Introduction to the present work Mr. 

Beal quotes one curious instance of this. In 

the Pali version of the Dhammapada there 

occur the following verses :— 

‘*A true Brahmana, though he has killed father 
and mother and two valiant kings, though he has 
destroyed a kingdom with all its subjects, is free 
from yuilt.” 

** A true Brahmana, though he has killed father 
and mother and two holy kings, and even a fifth 
man, is free from guilt.” 

Both Prof. Max Miiller and Prof. Childers 
have interpreted these verses as showing that 
a truly holy man who commits such sins as 
those specified is nevertheless guiltless. But 
in the Chinese version of the Lankévatira 
Sitra we find the following exposition of this 
doctrine :— 

“ At this time Mahimati Bodhisatwa addressed 
Buddha and said, ‘ According to the assertion of 
the Great Teacher, if a male or female disciple 
should commit either of the unpardonable sins, he 
or she nevertheless shall not be cast into hell. 
World-honoured one! how can this be...?’ To 
whom Buddha replied, ‘Mahimati! attend, and 
weigh my words well!... What are these un- 
pardonable sins of which you speak? They are 
these, to slay father or mother, to wound a rahat, 
to offend (i.¢., to place a stumbling-block in the 
way of) the members of the Church, to draw blood 
from the body of a Buddha. Mahdmati! say then 
how 2 man committing these sins can be guiltless ? 
In this way—is not love, which covets pleasure 
more and more, and so produces “birth ”—is not 
this the mother of all? And is not “ ignorance” 
the father of all? To destroy these two is then 
to slay father and mother. And, again, to cut off 
and destroy those ten ileshas, which, like the rat 
or the secret poison, work invisibly, and to get rid 
of all the consequences of these faults (i.¢, to 
destroy all material associations), this is to wound 
arahat. And so to cause offence and overthrow 
a church or assembly, what is this but to separate 
entirely the connexion of the five skandhas..... 
And, again, to draw the blood of a Buddha, what 
is this but to wound and get rid of the seven-fold 
body by the three methods of escape. . . . Thus 
it is, Mabdmati, the holy male or female disciple 
may slay father and mother, wound a rabat, over- 
throw the assembly, draw the blood of Buddha, 
and yet escape the punishment of the lowest hell.’” 
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In his opening pages, also, Mr. Beal gives 
us a long extract from the Chinese text, in 
which occurs a noteworthy variation from the 
Pali version as translated by Max Miller, on 
the much-vexed question of Nirvana. The 
latter portion of verse 369 runs, according to 
Max Miller, thus :—“‘Having cut off passion 
and hatred, thou wilt go to Nirvana.” In the 
Chinese version, however, the words are ‘‘ Chu 
yin nu che shi wei Nitan,” or ‘To abolish 
desire, anger, and covetousness 7s Nirvana.” 

The arrangement of the Chinese work differs 
also from the Dhammapada in that it consists 
of thirty-nine chapters against twenty six in 
the Pali, but in other respects it is identical. 
Each chapter is made up of one or more 
stories, with morals delivered by Buddha 
for the benefit of his disciples. The method 
of teaching by parables was common in 
India during the first and second centuries, 
as the Jatakas testify, and though it may be 
very possible that the stories in the Dham- 
mapada were invented, as has been suggested 
by Prof. Max Miiller, to suit the text, there 
is no valid reason for supposing that they are 
later additions to the portions attributed to 
Dharmatrita in the first century before Christ. 
The Chinese version was translated into that 
language by two Shamans, under the Western 
Tsin Dynasty (a.p. 265 to A.D. 313), which is 
about the time we might expect a work by 
Dharmatratato reach the community of Chinese 
Buddhists. 

The stories, and the morals drawn from 
them, are very unequal in interest, and some 
are, when read at the present day, almost 
absurd, but they are the kind of milk which 
was suited to the taste of the intellectual babes 
of India and China during the first few cen- 
turies of the Christian era. What, however, is 
more astonishing than the interest they may 
be supposed to have excited are the results 
which are said to have flowed from the lifeless 
and dogmatic lessons drawn from them by 
Buddha. A few words on the virtue of preserv- 
ing life is enough to convert the most inveterate 
butcher, and the most telling discourses, such 
as those against lust, though they appeal to no 
higher faculty than those addressed by Burton 
in his ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ are sufficient 
to bring erotic priests and shameless harlots on 
their knees. 

We have not had any opportunity of com- 
paring the Chinese original with the translation 
before us, but Mr. Beal’s thorough acquaint- 
ance with Chinese- Buddhist literature is a suf- 
ficient guarantee of its accuracy; and of its 
value as illustrating the method adopted by the 
early Buddhist missionaries in diffusing a 
knowledge of their religion throughout the 
Eastern world there can be no doubt. 








A Short History of Penzance, St. Michael's 
Mount, St. Ives, and the Land’s End Dis- 
trict. By Rev. W. S. Lach-Szyrma. (Truro, 
Lake & Lake; London, Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co.) 

A VERY interesting book might be written 

upon the history of the Land’s End district, 

but it should be more than a mere compila- 
tion. Mr. Lach-Szyrma seems to have missed 


a good opportunity ; his “short history ’—not 
so very short, being a closely printed small 
quarto of about two hundred pages—is 
scarcely more than an abstract from some 





twenty or thirty well-known books about 
Cornwall, and we have observed no evidence 
of any original research or examination of 
any documents or records hitherto unpub- 
lished. We say this with regret, because 
there is no doubt of the good intention of the 
author; but, after all, it is little more than a 
gossiping kind of book, amusing enough to 
take up when there is nothing else todo. It 
would have been all the better for the observ- 
ance by the author of a somewhat stricter rule 
of keeping to his task ; he seems more than 
once to have forgotten the beginning and pur- 
pose of a chapter before he gets to the end of 
it. The best chapter is the second of the fifth 
part, where the decline of the Cornish lan- 
guage is spoken of. In these six or seven 
pages Mr. Lach-Szyrma appears to write more 
from his own knowledge of the subject, and 
therefore with greater clearness and success. 

When Mr. J.ach-Szyrma does venture on 
any opinion of his own, we are not always dis- 
posed to agree with him. For example, he 
tells us that the inhabitants of Cornwall before 
the invasion of Cesar were “ rather in the state 
of semi-civilization of the Aztecs than of the 
Polynesian savages, whom Cook discovered.” 
But, so far is this from being the case that we 
do not remember a single shadow of proof 
which would justify us in comparing the primi- 
tive Cornishmen with the ancient Mexicans. It 
is possible they were better than the Sandwich 
islanders ; the intercourse of a thousand years 
(not, as Mr. Lach-Szyrma puts it, “300 
years”) with merchants from the East would 
have some effect. But where are the ruins of 
their towns? where any evidence of advance 
in arts and manufactures? where of any laws 
and rules of civilized life? The hut-circles 
at Chysauster and the cave-dwellings at 
Pendezn Vau, which our author mentions, 
were very different indeed from the stately 
palaces and temples of Mexico and Yucatan. 
So, again, when we are told that “the origin 
of the legend of the fabled lyonesse is not diffi- 
cult to discern,” we doubt whether it would 
naturally occur to any one standing at the 
Land’s End and looking towards Scilly. What- 
ever may be the foundation for the story of 
the submerged country, we feel sure that this 
was not the true one. We have never heard 
of a similar submersion, or of drowned cities, 
between Hampshire and the Isle of Wight, 
between St. Bees and the Isle of Man, or 
between Hartland Point and Lundy. We 
may also remind Mr. Lach-Szyrma that the 
bezinning of the real bed of the Atlantic some 
two hundred miles from shore is not a “ novel 
theory,” but an ascertained fact. 

The fourth chapter of the book treats briefly 
a question which has been examined with 
great care and learning by Dr. Whittaker and 
Mr. Pedler, namely, the ancient episcopate of 
Cornwall. Mr. Lach-Szyrma is evidently a 
Low Churchman, and probably objects 
strongly to ritual and vestments; but we 
think this scarcely justifies him in stating as 
undeniable facts particular points which have 
been so long and earnestly disputed. He 
tells us, indeed, that, “ because we know so 
little of the history of the Brito-Celtic Church, 
we may imagine anything about it,” but he 
does not advance a single new argument or 
produce a single new witness. Cornwall cer- 
tainly may have been as Protestant from the 
fuurth to the ninth century as it has been 








since Wesley, whom Mr. Lach-Szyrma praises 
so highly, evangelized the county ; but authors 
who have gone into the matter far more deeply 
than he has have come to a contrary conclu- 
sion, and we must, at any rate, be allowed to 
wait for something better than his “ imagina- 
tion”? before we consent to his assertion. [t 
is worth remarking that a motto in Cornish 
is put at the head of this chapter, and appealed 
to as important evidence; but, curious! 
enough, it is not translated, as all the other 
Cornish mottoes (we believe) are, so we are 
left in complete darkness as to what it 
means. 

In any “history” of the Land’s End dis- 
trict we should hope to find not only a bare 
collection of extracts strung together from 
other books, but some statistics and informa- 
tion of the general condition of the country 
and people at various periods, more especially 
with regard to its minerals and “coinage.” As 
to all this the present volume tells us almost. 
nothing. 








RECENT VERSE. 

A Town Garland : a Collection of Lyrics. By 
Henry S. Leigh. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Poems and Transcripts. By Eugene Lee- 
Hamilton. (Blackwood & Sons.) 

The Exchanged Identity. By W. A. Chandler, 
(E. W. Allen.) 

Ballads. By The Lady Middleton. 
Paul & Co.) 

The Viking, Guy, Legend of the Moxhala, and 
other Poems. By Charles Edward Spencer. 
(Boston, U.S., Lippincott & Co.) 

Songs and Romances, dc. By Thomas Caul- 
field Irwin. (Dublin, Gill & Son.) 

Burns in Drama, together with Saved Leaves, 
Edited by James Hutchison Stirling. (Kdin- 
burgh, Edmonston & Co.) 

Ir Mr. Leigh’s verses survive to a future 

generation—and there is no reason why that 

honour should not be accorded productions so 
delicate, so finished, and so full of humour— 
their author will probably be remembered as 
the Poet of the Strand. Such title as ‘ Carols 
of Cockayne’ and‘A Town Garland’ are 
suggestive of immediate proximity to Bow 
Bells. Mr. Leigh, however, rarely ventures 
further eastward than the Temple, and his 
farthest flight in the opposite direction does 
not extend beyond Piccadilly. That border- 
land between commerce and fashion, given up 
to newspaper offices, Inns of Court, and 
theatres, is his home, and if once or twice he 
dreams of quitting it for other regions, he 
lacks heart to carry out his schemes. Covent 
Garden is, so to speak, the very heart of his 
domain, the Strand is his parade, and the 
spires of St. Clement’s Danes, on the one hand, 
and St. Martin’s in the Fields, on the other, 
mark the limits of his ordinary rambles. The 
first stanza of ‘The Contented Cockney’ 
declares his preferences :— 
Let the cedars of Lebanon squander their shade 
On the Palestine youth or the Palestine maid. 
To the rose that is queen of thy valley, Cashmere, 
Let the nightingale sing what the rose cannot hear. 
I suppose that the rose and the cedar must be 
Some particular plant and particular tree ; 


But they carry no sentiments, tender or grand, 
To the soul of a gentleman born in the Strand. 


When thoughts of Bank Holiday set the 
blood coursing in the veins of the ordinary 
denizens of London, he can only reflect with 
sadness— 


(Kegan 
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Not mine to join some jolly band, 
But mine to pine in lonely sorrow ;— 
The shops are closed along the Strand, 
And closed will be until to-morrow. 


Not mine to-day as oftentimes— 
Lulled sweetly by the flowing traffic— 
To meditate my modest rhymes, 
The Anapestic or the Sapphic : 
To saunter through the trim Arcade, 
Where toys from ev’ry earthly nation, 
With prodigality displayed, 
Entrance the coming generation. 

Thoughts of love suggest a stroll in the 
Eden of Covent Garden or a visit to Drury 
Lane. His consolation in moments of despair 
and illness is to listen to Saint Martin’s 
merry chimes. ‘Meditations by a Lowther 
Arcadian’ are followed by ‘ A Covent Garden 
Pastoral.’ His satire is never more vigorous 
than when it lashes those who leave English 
scenes unvisited to spend their holidays in 
Alpine solitudes. The cry of the muffin man, 
and even the atrocious bell wherewith he con- 
trives to add one more discomfort to life in city 
or suburbs, are grateful to him; the hurdy- 
gurdy touches him to tenderest emotions, and 
the only anathema he can be roused to pro- 
nounce is upon a very wet Sunday or upon 
those who devise what are called metropolitan 
improvements. 

Very whimsically does Mr. Leigh treat 
the subjects which commend themselves to 
him. His verse is always admirable in 
thythm, and his rhymes are happy enough 
to deserve a place by the best of Barham. 
Two stanzas of ‘September in Town’ show 
how remarkable is his facility in rhyming :— 
Summer is ended, and Autumn is here— 

Though for the present we ’re not very far in it. 
Oysters are back again—awfully dear ; 

Still they are back, for the month has an R in it. 
Leaves will be shortly beginning to fall 

Thick o’er the Parks as the snow on the Jura lies. 
When shall I fly—if I can fly at all— 

Far from the bricks and the mortar to ruralize ? 
Nobody here to be met by or meet ;— 

Long have I grown of the terrible truth aware ; 
Long have I wandered in square and in street, 

Desolate now as the walls of Balclutha were. 

Blame not the bard if a desert so bare 

Pains him to think of it—hurts him to speak of it. 
Pity the plaint of his utter despair ;— 

“Oh! for the country, if only a week of it.” 

The reckless gaiety of the carols of Cock- 
ayne is seldom found in Mr. Leigh’s later 
volume. That this vein is not exhausted is 
shown, however, in ‘ Meditations on a Frank- 
fort Sausage,’ a poem good enough for Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. The entire contents of the 
volume are equally noteworthy for humour and 
for daintiness of workmanship. 

Mr. Lee-Hamilton’s ‘ Poems and Transcripts’ 
are finished with thoroughly artistic care, and 
are indeed admirable in all respects. His em- 
ployment of classic metres is singularly happy, 
and his renderings of Goethe and Leopardi are 
among the best translations we have recently 
seen. ‘Love and Death,’ by Leopardi, has not 
before, so far as we recall, been rendered acces- 
sible to “Inglish readers, nor is it likely soon 
to be presented in a dress more suitable. The 
version of that address to himself, which may 
surely claim to be the supreme wail of desola- 
tion, is less successful. Mr. Lee Hamilton’s 
treatment of these poems is sufficiently close 
and poetical to make us wish he would under- 
take a complete translation of one who has 
been called, with pardonable exaggeration, the 
greatest poet of Italy after Dante. Goethe's 
‘Amyntas’ is well translated, and so are some 





extracts from Aleardi. The original poems 
are strong and vigorous, not afew of them 
deal with Italian subjects or with episodes of 
the Franco-German war. All that seems 
wanting to Mr. Lee-Hamilton is a larger mea- 
sure of lyrical faculty. His verses, admirable 
as they are in some respects, do not run easily. 
We can fancy Sir John Suckling, in some new 
Sessions of the Poets issued from Parnassus, 
classing Mr. Lee-Hamilton with Carew,—no 
very dishonouring association. 

Tom Carew was next, but he had a fault 

That would not well stand with a laureate ; 

His muse was hide-bound, and the issue of his brain 

Was seldom brought forth but with trouble and pain. 

We are in doubt whether to treat Mr. 
Chandler's ‘The Exchanged Identity’ as a 
serious effort, or intentional burlesque. If it 
is the latter, it is the dullest thing in the shape 
of attempted drollery ever perpetrated ; if the 
former, it claims notice for its naiveté. Its 
second title should be an ‘ Idyl of the Butler’s 
Pantry.’ 

The hero, who is introduced as “dark, 
proud, plain, fair Jack Wade,” is a groom. 
He loves to distraction Lady Florinda Vane, 
and has for rival his own brother, the Duke 
of Friddiner. The time of the action, we may 
state, is today. Of her two suitors Lady 
Florinda prefers the lowlier, speaking, of course, 
of occupation, not of birth. In answer to his 
proposals of marriage, she bids him take a 
year, and if in that time he can make himself 
a duke, a marquis, a viscount, or ‘‘e’en a land- 
less count,” she will accept him. Our hero is 
much afraid of the Prime Minister, who has 
some hold over him, and of whom he says,— 

Lady, I would not go within a mile 

Of that dark man, too much I fear his guile ; 

Nay, Ill not put myself within his power, 

He might behead me in that ancient Tower. 
Still, the bargain is struck. Dark, proud, 
plain, fair Jack Wade tries his luck for twelve 
months, but only succeeds in becoming a 
leading actor and the editor of a newspaper, 
assumably the Daily Telegraph. He meets, 
however, the Duke of Friddiner on Primrose 
Hill, and a duel with fists ensues. In the 
course of this he renders his ducal brother 
insensible, and while he is in this state changes 
clothes with him. Thus travestied, he departs 
and marries the lady, while the Duke, bowing 
to the inevitable, goes and writes leaders for 
the Daily Telegraph. After his marriage 
Wade consents once more to change places 
with his brother. 

It may be said that this is necessarily bur- 
lesque. It is, however, told with all gravity. 
Our author, moreover, obliges us with the 
description of a revel in the kitchen of the 
bride’s father, and supplies a variety of senti- 
mental ballads, which are sung by the page, 
the huntsman, the butler, Jack Wade him- 
self, and other domestics. These lyrics are 
perfectly serious. We give one, the shortest :— 

I sat beside the river, 
I watched its even flow, 
IT heard the aspens quiver ; 
I thought he'll never know 
That I gave my love unbidden, 
Then kept it hidden, hidden !— 
It must be so. 


The dancing wavelets glisten 
Like diamonds on the tide ; 
I turn my head to listen, 
Ab! he was by my side. 
Then I loved him not unbidden, 
Nor kept my longing hidden !— 


Yet the narrative portion of the poem is 

made up of such gems as the following :— 
Too lovely maid! in whom all charms combine, 
In marriage promised to that Ducal swine! 
Halt gorged he sits, imbibing tea and “ fizz,” 
With bloated cheeks, like the foul thing he is! 

With what purpose such lines are written 
we leave to the conjecture of those who have 
time to waste in unsavoury investigation. 

Lady Middleton’s ballads have a genuine 
ring. Without claiming to rank high as poetry, 
they are stirring and effective. Their author 
is not happy in her efforts at translation. The 
lines commencing 

Since our hours fulfilled be 
Of trouble and misfortune keen ; 
Since the things fast-bound by thee 
By themselves unbound have been— 
are a very inadequate rendering of M. Hugo’s 
noble poem in ‘ Les Chants du Crépuscule.’ 

Mr. Spencer manages a variety of metres 
with a correctness which is more aggravating 
than positive faultiness. Whether he supplies 
narrative poem, song, or ballad he is always 
equally at his ease, always irreproachably accu- 
rate and insipid. His is the very “cold boiled 
veal” of verse, and great must be the appetite 
which it does not easily sate. 

There is a facility of saying with ease and 
something like eloquence things which do not 
need to be said, which is characteristic of edu- 
cated Irishmen. Of this Mr. Irwin is master. 
When the Captain goes down Mr. Irwin is 
thus moved to say :— 

Then the huge vessel reeling drunk, 
Stunned, overmastered by the sea, 
Heaving round her like an angry, shoreless, black 
eternity, 
Plunged, and heeling over sunk ! 
A long despair scream shrilled- 
Through the water's horrent hiss, 
Raging tumult, rushing roar 
From the dark deep, as she filled — 
As, to silent night and death, thousand fathoms down 
she bore.— 
Only a few bubbles o’er 
The wide, devouring, dark abyss 
Marked where her brave crew were no more. 
Had we not seen an announcement to the 
effect that ‘‘ Mr. Irwin’s poetical writings will 
appear from time to time, in volumes similar 
to the present,” we might have considered his 
facility less fatal. 

A curious experiment has been tried by 
Mr. Stirling in his ‘Burns in Drama.’ He 
has sought, by means of a species of play, to 
afford a study of the character of Burns in 
most of its various phases, Act i. thus shows 
“ Awaking Youth,” and reveals Burns flinging 
a factor out of his father’s door, and solilo- 
quizing on his own calf-love. Act ii, or 
“Opening Manhood,” shows the poet drinking, 
dancing, singing, kissing, and fighting at 
Mauchline. ‘The third act is entitled, ‘‘ Life, 
Love, and Horror of Eclipse”; the fourth, 
“Edinburgh and After— the Blaze and 
Ashes”; and the fifth, “Dumfries and the 
End.” As some of the soliloquies extend over 
several pages, it is obvious that the piece is 
not a drama in the ordinary sense. It is 
scarcely as dramatic as some of Landor’s 
‘Imaginary Dialogues.’ Still, it is a powerful 
study of character, though we doubt whether 
outside a small circle of enthusiasts it will be 
much read or thoroughly understood. Many 
of the ‘Saved Leaves’ which follow are re- 
printed from Douglas Jerrold’s Magazine, or 
other serial publications. Some of these, like 





His promised bride. 





‘ Ogrebabe, the Body Snatcher,’ are very grim, 
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and all of them soar far above the common- 
place. 








The History of Drink: a Review, Social, 
Scientific, and Political, By James Samuel- 
son. (Triibner & Co.) 

Mr. SAMUELSON opens his work with the 

remark that he cares little whether his views 

please or offend the members of the United 

Kingdom Alliance; and although through- 

out his book he shows a decided leaning 

towards the political temperance party, we 
think that he maintains a fairly impartial 
position on the subject. He starts by refuting 

Dr. W. B. Richardson’s proposition that there 

is no instinctive desire in the human race for 

alcoholic stimulants; and he also strenuously 
denies that uncivilized nations gain their first 
knowledge of fermented liquors by contact 
with civilization. Mr. Samuelson has no diffi- 
culty in proving this part of his case. The 
Nubians, like the ancient Egyptians, make an 
intoxicating liquor from barley. Dr. Living- 
stone relates how the natives of Bango spend 
much of their time in drinking a kind of toddy 
made from palm juice; and it is worthy of 
remark that the inhabitants of the Malay 

Peninsula use the same beverage. The native 

beer in Natal and other parts of South Africa 

is an inebriating drink. In Madagascar toaka 
rivals Mauritius rum in popularity. The Red 

Indians acquired a taste for “ fire-water” by 

previous indulgence in the fermented juice of 

the maple; while the annexation of Fiji has 
made us familiar with kava, an extract pre- 
pared from the roots of the Piper methysticum 
by the process of chewing, and the taste of 
which connoisseurs pleasantly liken to weak 
soap-suds. Mr. Samuelson has no diffi- 
culty in showing that the rudest tribes ex- 
hibit a craving for stimulants, and also that 
they resort to ingenious and not unsuccessful 
methods of gratifying their appetites. The 
charge which justly lies at the door of civilized 
nations is that, as their intoxicants are so much 
stronger than those made by the aborigines, 
the latter suffer greater physical and moral 
injury from the use of the imported spirits 
than they do from drinking fermented liquors 
of their own manufacture. Nor is this all. 

These foreign spirits are so vilely adulterated 

by unscrupulous traders that they are often 

ten-fold more injurious to the natives than if 
they had been sold in their original state. 

Mr. Cecil Ashley, in his recent Report on the 

Native Tribes of South Africa, says that “ to 

the brandy, already of the rawest kind, is often 

added such injurious ingredients as tobacco, 
and even vitriol, for the purpose of exciting 
an unnatural thirst among the natives.” Mr. 

Samuelson has dealt with this part of his 

subject too superficially. Instead of content- 

ing himself with correcting Dr. Richardson’s 
inexact statement, he should, we think, have 
shown to what extent and in what manner the 
colonizing nations of the world have incurred 
responsibility in connexion with the spread of 
intemperance among uncivilized races. We 
repeat that this responsibility is to be found in 
the greater harmfulness of the liquors which 

European traders palm off on the natives. Two 

opinions do not exist as to the demoralizing 

influence exercised upon the Fijians by exces- 
sive kava drinking. But yet Dr. Forbes 

Litton is of opinion that it is not so destructive 

to health as either alcohol or excessive smoking, 








and mentions a fact which certainly must tend 
to check its immoderate use, i.¢., that the 
appetite for it diminishes in cold weather. It 
will thus be seen that one of the worst of the 
native drinks compares favourably with spirits. 

Mr. Samuelson reviews the drinking habits 
of the earliest races in detail, dividing the 
world into the Aryan, the Semitic, and the 
Turanian families, and beginning with the last, 
of which he takes the Chinese Empire as a 
type. No one can doubt the great antiquity 
either of drink or of drunkenness. Confucius 
and Mencius both speak of intemperance as a 
serious evil of their time ; and that long before 
their day it had been to a large extent a 
national vice is proved by the bacchanalian 
and convivial songs in the ‘ She-King,’ and by 
other facts which it is unnecessary to enu- 
merate. Mr. Samuelson justly attributes much 
of the improvement which subsequently took 
place in the habits of the Chinese to the 
spread of Buddhism. Latterly a new means 
of procuring temporary exaltation, ending in 
oblivion, has been obtained through opium ; 
but the author thinks that there is more 
drinking still prevalent among the Chinese 
than those who sweepingly assert that drunk- 
enness is unknown in China are aware of. 
Such authorities as Lord George Hamilton 
and Mr. Grant Duff, in defending the opium 
trade, rather assume that among the Chinese 
the poppy takes the place of gin, whereas, 
unfortunately, the people of China are large 
spirit drinkers as well as great opium smokers. 
In the chapter devoted to the Aryan races of 
India we are told how the ancient Brah- 
minical faith not only tolerated intoxication, 
but worshipped that vice as an essential 
attribute of the gods, Indro especially being 
entreated to intoxicate himself with the liba- 
tions of soma poured out in his service. When 
Manu, who united the Buddhist and Brah- 
minical spirit in his teachings, began his 
reforming work, the priests and people of 
India were terrible drunkards ; but, although 
the lower classes still occasionally indulge to 
excess in bang, the Indian people, regarded as 
a whole, are very temperate. Strange to say, 
one of the illustrations of the seditious spirit 
of the vernacular press which was lately 
furnished by the Government of India consists 
of an article from the Hindu Hitaishini, in 
which the English are accused of having been 
mainly instrumental in propagating among 
both Hindoos and Mohammedans a taste for 
wine. Mr. Samuelson has collected much 
valuable information concerning the use of 
intoxicating liquors among the Egyptians, the 
Romans, and the Germans. Although the 
Egyptians had no vines, they made wine from 
barley, and were greatly addicted to intoxi- 
cation. Wine was known to the Romans from 
the foundation of their city, but at first it was 
very scarce, and women were forbidden to 
drink it. It was not till the beginning of 
the Christian era that the culture was brought 
to great perfection. Adulteration and the 
doctoring of inferior wines became largely in 
vogue in Rome, and enactments were passed 
to prevent such practices. The ancient Ger- 
mans are said by Tacitus to have been much 
given to intemperance, but, unlike most of 
their contemporaries, they were virtuous and 
respectful in their treatment of women. Their 


| chief drink was beer, or, as Pliny calls it, 


“corn steeped in water.” Mr. Samuelson 





holds the monks responsible for the cultivation 

of the vine in Germany. The sacrament 
claimed its use, and the first vineyards of any 
importance in Germany and France were 
planted round monasteries in the neighbour. 
hood of Mayence and Wiirzburg. 

Mr. Samuelson divides the history of drink 
in England into three epochs. In the firs 
place he describes the customs of the Anglo- 
Saxons, whose passion for drink was said to 
have been stimulated by the Danes, and who, 
in their turn, debauched the Normans after 
the Conquest. The drinks were chiefly ale 
and mead, the latter prepared from honey, 
which was plentiful in England. The monks 
of those days included a large proportion of 
heavy drinkers. The second epoch extends 
from the year 1200 to the Reformation. Al} 
periodical gatherings of the people, whether 
for the transaction of lay or of clerical busi- 
ness, were called “Ales,” were held in or 
about churches, and were made occasions for 
a large consumption of drink. The Common. 
wealth, however, abolished the holding of 
“ Ales” within the precincts of churches and 
on Sundays, and those gatherings gradually 
lost their importance. The third epoch comes. 
down to the present day ; and it is satisfactory 
to learn that, in Mr. Samuelson’s opinion, 
England, at the present moment, is not so 
drunken a nation as she is sometimes repre- 
sented. ‘‘Great Britain,” he says, “ ought 
not to be held responsible for the whole sum 
of her intemperance. Our seaports, especially 
those on the west coast, are made the receptacles 
of what may be called the concentrated vice 
of the world.” New York is a huge caravan- 
serai, in which a cosmopolitan population 
reflects the vices of every nation under the 
sun. It would be just as unfair to judge of 
England by Liverpool as to regard New York 
as a representative American city, two-thirds 
of the disorderly drunkenness in the English 
town being caused by Irish labourers and by 
sailors from every part of the world. Mr. 
Samuelson emphatically asserts that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s legislation in 1860, which reduced the 
duty on light French wines, has materially 
contributed to promote habits of sobriety 
among the middle classes; and, in the judg- 
ment of many persons, it would be inexpedient 
to decide upon the proposal to lower the duties 
on the heavier wines of Spain and Portugal 
without some regard to the influence which 
such a fiscal measure might possibly exert 
upon the cause of temperance. Mr. Samuelson 
mentions one fact which shows that on this 
question the working classes are also making 
steady progress. “ Year by year,” he says, 
“the unions and societies of working men are 
deserting the public-house and its dangerous 
attractions in greater numbers, and are holding 
their meetings in school-rooms and other 
places where intoxicating drink is not pro- 
curable.” Mr. Samuelson gives chapter and 
verse for this statement, which appears to be 
generally applicable to the large towns. Mr. 
Arch offers similar testimony as to the state of 
affairs in the rural districts, adding that the 
reason why the branches of the Agricultural 
Labourers’ Union continue to meet in public- 
houses “is because the clergy deny them the 
use of the village school-rooms.” There will, 





we imagine, always be wide differences of 
opinion on the subject of prohibitory or per- 
' missive liquor legislation, but general asseut 
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will be given to Mr. Samuelson’s view, that 
«the more easily drink is obtainable, whether 
from its cheapness or from the multiplication 
of drinking shops, the more liability there is to 
excess on the part of all sections of the com- 
munity.” In Sweden during the first half of 
the present century free trade in strong drinks 
universally existed, with the result that the 
Swedes acquired the reputation of being the 
most drunken people on the face of the earth. 
The Gothenburg system, which, it will be 
remembered, formed the subject of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s maiden speech in the House of 
Commons, has already had the effect of greatly 
reforming the national habits. A similar 
improvement has taken place in the United 
States, but this would appear to be owing 
quite as much to purely moral agencies as to 
prohibitory or restrictive enactments. Mr. 
Samuelson’s interesting volume contains ample 
proof of the fact that, even when a country 
appears to be most besotted by the sin of 
intemperance, it is endowed with a power 
of moral recovery which, if once effectually 
exercised, will soon enable it to take its place 
among sober nations. 








La Poésie en Perse, Legon d’Ouverture faite au 
Collége de France. Par C. Barbier de 
Meynard. (Paris.) 

No more worthy successor to the chair occu- 

pied by the late illustrious Jules de Mohl 

could have been found in France than M. 

Barbier de Meynard. The little book before 

us, which forms one of an exquisitely printed 

“ Elzevir” series of Oriental works for Euro- 

pean readers, is, as its title explains, a reprint 

of the author’s opening lecture on taking his 
chair as Professor of Persian at the Collége de 

France. He commences with a graceful tribute 

to his predecessor, whose edition and transla- 

tion of the great Persian historical epic of 

Firdousi will always remain one of the proudest 

monuments of Oriental scholarship which 

Europe has produced ; and, passing on from 

this to the more immediate subject of his 

address, gives, in a concise and lucid form, 

a sketch of the poetry of Persia from the 

Mohammedan conquest down to the present 

time. 

The literature of Persia before the Arab 
invasion has unfortunately perished ; but the 
reflection of it still remains in the historical 
legends incorporated by Firdousi in his ‘ Shah 
Nama,’ or ‘ Book of Kings’; collections of 
these, commenced in ancient times, are known 
to have existed in the reign of Naushirwan, 
the contemporary of Mohammed, and survived 
in Pehlavi fragments and Persian versions 
down to the days of Sultan Mahmid of 
Ghazna, in the fifth century of the Hijra, at 
whose command Firdousi composed his cele- 
brated epic. Other works exist which show 
the early influence of Indian learning upon 
Persian literature, and to this class belong, in 
all probability, many of the tales which have 
only come down to us in their Arab dress, in 
the ‘Thousand and One Nights,’ or ‘Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments.’ 

But after Firdousi a new era of Persian 
poetry commenced, and the Arab bards,— 
thanks to the spirit of servile imitation with 
which a conquered nation flatters its masters, 
—imprinted their own peculiar character upon 
the productions of the Persian muse, The 
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result of this influence has been most disastrous, 
for the freedom of Aryan rhyme has been given 
up for the formal restrictions of stereotyped 
Semitic metrical forms. Of coursea nation so 
spirituelle and of so poetic a temperament as 
the Persians, could not remain long without 
making an effort at self-emancipation from 
this literary thraldom, and the later Persian 
poets, though still taking the Arabic for their 
models, succeeded in giving a certain national 
character to their productions, and in modify- 
ing and expanding, if they could not get rid 
of, the Arab metres. 

The sixth century of the Hijra produced 
three great poets, Anvari, renowned for his 
‘Panegyrics’; Khakani, and Nizami. Kha- 
kani’s odes are most interesting as throwing 
light on a society very little known, the court 
of the Shirwanshahs and of the Seljukian 
monarchs. Nizami inaugurated a new style, 
that of historic romance. 

“The epic,” says M. de Meynard, “had died a 
natural death from want of nourishment, and still 
more from want of the conviction on the part of 
those who sought to revive it. It is not that 
imagination and talent are lacking in the poets 
of that age, but that they no longer have the 
naive faith of Firdousi. The memory of the 
heroic legend still exists, but it is little more than 
@ convention, favourable to the painting of the 
passions. Careless of purity of colour, they jumble 
together the legendary tales of the Arab chronicles 
and the fictions of the Alexandrine romancers.” 

Nizami is the best type of these mystical, 
romantic poets; though often purposely obscure 
in doctrinal allusion, he is nevertheless admir- 
able as a story-teller, and his graphic pictures 
and varied diction make him incomparably 
superior to his imitators. 

In the seventh century (the twelfth of the 
Christian era) we come to poets whose names 
are more familiar, Attar, Maulana Jelal ed din 
Rimi, and Saadi. These “personify in dif- 
ferent degrees the double literary movement 
of this period : on the one hand the develop- 
ment of pantheistic dreams, on the other of 
the tendency to dress up human morality 
in the most pleasing forms of poetry.” The 
mysticism of which these poets, and notably 
Jelél ed din Rimi, are the exponents, is an 
attempt to reconcile the pantheism of India 
with the severe monotheism of Arabia. Its 
central idea is the pantheism of the Jogis; 
the incarnation of, or absorption into, God, 
after rigorous abstinence and mortifications. 
This idea remained merely in the sporadic 
state in countries where the Arab element 
dominated. It was only in Persia that such 
a work as the Quatrains of Omer Kheiydm, 
for instance, could have appeared. 

“‘ Whether this book be, as has been pretended, 
a protest against the dogmatism of Islam, or 
whether it be the production of a diseased 
imagination, a singular mélange of scepticism, 
irony, and bitter negation, it is no less curious to 
find in Persia in the eleventh century precursors 
of Goethe and Henri Heine.” 

The great work of Maulana Jelal ed din is 
his ‘ Masnavi,’ which not only expounds the 
entire system of Sufi philosophy, but illustrates 
its doctrines by numerous allegories and tales, 
amongst which may be found some most 
curious legends undoubtedly mounting back 
to a remote antiquity. 

Of all the Oriental poets Saadi is perhaps 
the only one whose popularity can be tho- 
roughly appreciated in Europe. His great 


has been translated into almost every Euro- 
pean language, exhibits all those qualities 
which modern esthetics demand. Without 
going quite so far as M. Barbier de Meynard, 
who says, “On rencontre chez lui plus d’un 
trait qui rappelle la finesse d’Horace, la 
facilité élégante d’Ovide, la verve railleuse de 
Rabelais, la bonhomie de la Fontaine,” we 
must acknowledge that his common sense, his 
spirited stories, and his indulgent raillery are 
certainly worthy of admiration. We now 
come to another illustrious name, that of 
Hafiz of Shiraz, the first and foremost of 
those poets who gave a lyrical expression 
to the mystical ideas. The following is M. 
Barbier de Meynard’s estimate of the works 
and character of this Anacreon of the East :— 

“Endowed with a most lively imagination and 
an exquisite perception of nature and art, Hafiz, if 
he had been born at Athens or Rome, would have 
been the rival of Anacreon or of Tibullus ; but 
the fair sky of Shiraz is favourable to ecstatic 
reverie, and our poet was imbued with it from his 
earliest infancy. A singular book, in truth, is 
this collection of odes, apparently disconnected, in 
which the poet sings at one time the delights of 
Jana (annihilation), at another of wine and love, in 
terms always elegant and honest, but devoid of all 
symbolism. A superficial critic has thought to 
explain these contradictions by supposing that 
ecstasy was for him but a sort of mask, beneath 
which he hid his debauched tastes and his pro- 
fane loves ; but this accusation of hypocrisy appears 
as little founded on fact as the theory of the Turk- 
ish commentators, for whom every verse in the 
divan has an allegorical sense, of which the 
spiritual doctrine, the tarikat, alone can give 
the key.” 

Unfortunately little is known of Hatfiz’s life, 
and but few details can be gleaned from the 
internal evidence of his works, so that we have 
no positive data by which to decide the ques- 
tion. After all, as our author says, “Hafiz is for 
usthetypeof those Oriental natures, impression- 
able and nervous, enamoured of the beautiful, 
easily confounding in the same sentiment of 
enthusiasm plastic beauty and ideal per- 
fection.” 

The lustre of such names as Saadi and 
Hatiz almost eclipsed their successors, and it 
is not until the sixteenth century of our era 
that we encounter a really brilliant genius 
among the poets of Persia.—Jami, who 
modelled his style upon that of Nizami. Like 
those of his predecessor, his poems consist 
chiefly of mystical romances often with the 
same subjects and titles. One of his most 
interesting works is a biography of Sufi poets 
and saints, entitled ‘Nefahat el Ouns,’ which 
throws some very important light upon their 
mystic and often vague doctrines. Between 
the time of Jami and the present day Persia 
has produced many rhymers but few poets ; 
certainly none of any remarkable talent or 
originality. One poet, almost our contem- 
porary, Ahmed Hatif of Ispahan, M. de 
Meynard speaks of as a lyrical writer of great 
good taste and elegant diction, and with him 
he closes his list ; though he might well have 
mentioned also Caani, the Poet Laureate to 
the present Shak, a most voluminous writer, 
remarkable for his extraordinary command of 
language and musical rhythm, as well as for 
the variety and extent of the learning which 
his works display. 

M. Barbier de Meynard has done well to 
publish his inaugural lecture in this form, for 





work, the ‘ Gulistan, or Rose Garden,’ which 


we know of no book which in so small a space 
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gives so clear an account and so just a criti- 
cism of the whole range of Persian poetical 
literature. 








Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series. 
Vol. IV. Hast Indies, China, and Japan. 
1622-1624. Edited by W. Noel Sainsbury. 
(Longmans & Co.) 


Mr. Sarnssury’s present volume is almost 
entirely taken up with the Amboyna massacre, 
or so-called massacre, and the events which 
sprung from it. 

It appears evident that gross cruelties were 
practised by the Dutch, and that some illegal 
executions of British subjects did take place ; 
that the Government of the day and the king 
were honest in their determination that repara- 
tion should be made by the States General, 
but that the political condition of Europe, and 
possibly the state of contemporaneous home 
politics, prevented any very decisive action 
being taken. It is equally evident that the 
Company were more influenced by their own 
interests than by any sincere wish to obtain 
justice, more especially with regard to the 
réglement of trade, as to which there had been 
prior negotiations, thus spoken of by Mr. 
Sainsbury :— 

“The question in dispute, and which it was 
hoped would be finally settled at the conferences 
about to take place, were restitution and the future 
reglement of trade. There were several points of 
difference in both. The question of restitution 
involved the English ships that had been taken 
by the Dutch, the value of the goods seized in 
them, as also at Lantar and elsewhere, and the 
charges of the siege of Bantam. In the future 
reglement of trade there were four very essential 
points of difference, viz.: 1, the lessening the 
number of the ships of defence ; 2, jurisdiction in 
the East Indies; 3, the choice of an indifferent 
place of residence for the Council of Defence 
there ; and, 4, the building of forts. These four 
points must be borne in mind to arrive, we think, 
at a right understanding of the subsequent nego- 
tiations in 1624, after news had been received of 
the Amboyna massacre.” 

The papers indexed in this volume derive 
their interest not from any information or 
account that they give of our East Indian 
possessions, but from the light that they throw 
upon the early growth of that influence which 
commercial enterprise and the commercial 
instincts of all countries now exercise upon 
politics, more especially external politics. 

It is true that at this time the East Indian 
trade was a monopoly, and it may be argued 
that influentially supported monopolies which 
can spend money, and afford, if one may use 
the term, even to bribe a king, will always 
have an influence on the policy of a country ; 
but we think these records show more than 
this. In the earlier stages, at any rate, the 
policy of the Company was rather a contest 
between itself and the Government than any 
attempt to obtain their wishes by indirect 
means, as is shown by the steps taken upon 
the arrival in England of the six men who 
had been spared from execution :— 

“Tt grew a question, at a Court of Committee 
of the East India Company, how they should be 
disposed of, and it was resolved that they should 
be brought before Sir Henry Martin, Judge of the 
Admiralty, and that their examination should be 
taken upon oath. Richard Welden, the Company’s 
chief factor in the Bandas, who brought them 
away from Amboyna, and whose relation was the 
most material and pregnant of all, was desired to 
repair to Mr. Skynner, to whom was committed 





the setting down the truth of that proceeding ‘for 
the suppressing of such rumours as were sp 
amongst the vulgar in justification of the Datch.’” 


Other steps were taken in the same direc- 
tion, all clearly proving that the Directors of 
the Company considered the Court and Govern- 
ment lukewarm in the cause, and desired, as 
far as circumstances permitted, to appeal to 
the feeling of the country, at that time one 
of mere prejudice in favour of England or 
of anything English as against any other 
nationality. 

On the first receipt of the news of the 
massacre a lively horror was felt among those 
who at the time represented public opinion in 
England:— 


“The news of the Amboyna massacre caused the 
greatest excitement throughout the whole English 
nation, and spread consternation among the East 
India Company. No man would pay in any 
money. All sorts of people commiserated the 
fate of the unhappy sufferers, and cried out for 
revenge. The Lords of the Privy Council shed 
tears at the relation of the tortures inflicted by 
the Dutch upon our men. The king himself took 
it very much to heart. Those who wished well to 
the Dutch could not speak or hear of it without 
indignation. And none in the States General 
approved the cruel tortures and the bloody execu- 
tions. ‘For my part,’ wrote one of the foremost 
men of his time, ‘if there were no wiser than I, 
we should arrest the first Indian ship that comes 
in our way, and hang up upon Dover cliffs as 
many as we should find faulty or actors in this 
business, and then dispute the matter afterwards. 
For’ (he added) ‘there is no other course to be held 
with such manner of men as neither regard law, 
nor justice, nor any other respect of equity or 
humanity, but only make gain their god.’” 


But this was not sufficient for the Com- 
pany; it was necessary that there should be 
continued pressure on the Government, and 
they strove, therefore, by encouraging the 
publication of pamphlets (by Mr. Skynner and 
others) to keep alive the agitation in a man- 
ner similar to what we have seen practised at 
no very distant date. The effect of these may 
be gathered by the following extract :— 


“The king then assembled his Privy Council, 
spent the whole time in the agitation of this busi- 
ness, and in the end Mr. Governor was com- 
manded to attend their Lordships at Whitehall. 
The true Relation was there read to them, and 
stirred up much passion in their Lordships gene- 
rally. After leaving His Majesty’s presence the 
Company had audience of the Prince, who received 
them with a cheerful countenance. And at a 
Court meeting of the Company three points were 
resolved on, viz., justice against the murderers, 
reparation for injuries, and a separation of the two 
Companies, and in nowise to yield to a treaty. 
These three points were, however, as will be seen, 
considerably modified.” 


The States General, on the other hand, 
while desiring apparently to do justice, were in- 
fluenced by the same difficulties as our own 
Government ; the Dutch East India Company, 
like our own East India Company, was a 
powerful corporation, and took the same steps 
to support their case :— 


“News of the ‘bloody execution’ was spread 
abroad in Holland with all the advantage that 
could be, and without a word of the torture that 
was used; but Carleton pointed out the improba- 
bility of so small a handful of men undertaking 
such an enterprise, and desired the Prince of 
Orange and the States to suspend their opinions, 
The States General were not content with calling 
the Bewinthebbers of the Dutch company to 
account, but demanded that «ll the examinations 
and the whole process sh.uld be presented to them 








in writing ; and though some pleaded their cause 
so well that there was bred an opinion that the 
English factors really did conspire to take the 
castle of Amboyna, none approved the torture and 
the execution.” 

And later a pamphlet, supposed to be the 
work of “‘ Boreel,” but with which the Bewint- 
hebbers of the Dutch East India Company 
denied all connexion, appeared, entitled ‘A 
True Declaration of the Conspiracy in Am- 
boyna,’ wherein, as the English company’s 
agent at Amsterdam wrote, “the libeller 
would insinuate to the States the upright 
carriage of the business and the foulness of 
the fact in ours.” 

On complaint being made by the English 
Ambassador, the States General issued a pro- 
clamation against it, most of them, and the 
Prince of Orange in particular, being as much 
offended at it as the English themselves. This 
proclamation declared the ‘True Declaration’ 
of the Dutch concerning the conspiracy to be 
a scandalous and senseless libel, the authors, 
as also the printers, sellers, and dispensers of 
which ought to be punished. A translation 
of the libel into English was, however, printed 
at Flushing, and met by an account published 
in England in both English and Dutch, by 
authority of the Company, on the licence of 
the king, “who said he liked it well, if it 
contained no bitterness against the States.” 

Eventually, after the Commission, which 
had been appointed to inquire into the matter 
had reported that “the proceedings at Am- 
boyna were murderous, and that the English 
died innocently,” the States came to a final 
resolution that the Governor of Amboyna and 
all who had a hand in the execution of the 
English should be brought home prisoners, to 
answer to the fact, and stand to the States’ 
judgment. 

“For the rest that they should live with ours 
according to treaty, and Carleton left it to His 
Majesty’s wisdom whether it were not then rather 
a fit season to embrace reconciliation for the 
present by admitting what might be had of 
them than to pursue the quarrel.” 


In transmiting this resolution, Carleton, 
English ambassador at the Hague, gave the 
Company this advice :— 


“‘Tet not your just indignation’ (he said) 
‘carry you beyond discretion, but embrace the 
opportunity of settling your trade by such regle- 
ment as this accident of Amboyna may produce, 
and if you can, have justice for your men’s lives, 
which in the way affairs now are must necessarily 
follow, by holding the king’s orders for reprisals 
in suspense, I will so put your affairs into a way 
of treaty as to be most to your advantage, which, 
though the Dutch Company will mainly shun, the 
States will think necessary to bring them to.’ 
On the 10th of December, 1624, Governor Abbott 
reported to a full Court of the East India Company 
all had been done, when it was resolved, as 
advised by Sec. Conway, that they should repre- 
sent their thankfulness to His Majesty, who not 
only held their trade to be a benefit but an honour 
to the land, and had always said he would protect 
them. But whether this was to be done by word 
of mouth or in writing was left to the considera- 
tion of a Court of Committees. In the end it was 
agreed that the best course would be by word of 
mouth, And thus the matter rested. Three months 
after King James ceased to reign, and though 
efforts were made from time to time by his 
successor to see justice done, which were renewed 
again and again during the interregaum, and even 
in Charles the Second’s reign, whenever any treaty 
between England and the United Provinces was in 
question, so the matter rested.” 
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The whole difficulty appears to have arisen 
from the desire on the part of both Companies 
to obtain the supreme command of the Eastern 
trade. Disputes had existed for many years 
prior to the Amboyna massacre, which was only 
one incident in a series of troubles. Both Com- 

anies were powerful, their operations being be- 
yond the control of the central governments, and 
consequently often lawless, Neither party had 
achieved any decisive advantage over its rivals, 
and the massacre would seem to have been 
planned by the Dutch with the view of influenc- 
ing the national feeling in their support, 
believing that the state of European affairs 
was such as would induce the English Govern- 
ment to give way in the matter; and such, in 
fact, turned out to be the case. 

There is also some interesting information 
as to the financial condition of the Company 
at the time, as well as an account of the debate 
in the House of Commons when they were 
accused of injuring the country by the export 
of specie. The discussion shows how little 
the principles and results of trade were under- 
stood at the time, while it evidences to the 
growth of the commercial feeling and enter- 
prise of the country. Not very long before 
the Company had the entire support of the 
nation. Now they were as vehemently 
attacked on the supposition that their mono- 
poly diminished the capital available for other 
trade. The volume closes with the with- 
drawal of the English merchants from Japan. 
Their prosperity had been great prior to 1616, 
but after that year rapidly declined, until, in 
1623, instructions were given for the dissolu- 
tion of the English factory at Ferando, and 
all intercourse with Japan ceased, not to be 
renewed for more than two centuries. 

The work on the whole is one which will 
not be attractive to the public, nor is it likely 
that many will have occasion to refer to the 
public records of that date relating to India ; 
still, for the student and those requiring to deal 
with political questions, there is much in these 
early state papers which will be found useful. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 
Salvia Richmond. 3 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 
His Last Stake. By Shirley Smith. 3 vols. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 
My Polished Corner. 
(Tinsley Brothers.) 
Brownie. By C. W. Bardsley. Illustrated. 
(Marcus Ward & Co.) 


‘Satvia RicHMOND ’ is a good book, but not 
a good story. There are some excellent de- 
scriptions in it, both of people and of incidents. 
The author writes with vivacity and a great 
command of literary allusions, classical and 
other, which he uses to good purpose. This 
at least prevents him from being dull. His 
humour unfortunately often carries him too 
far, so that what might have been witty be- 
comes only farcical. The best chapter in the 
book is that in which a rural inquest is de- 
scribed. The reporter for a county newspaper 
on his way to the inn where the body lies dis- 
courses pathetically on the trials of his life. 
“The life of a reporter,” he says, “is full of 
disappointments. No press experience at the 
first blush, say, of a suicide, can tell whether 
it is going to turn out a parish matter or an 
imperial one ; whether we are to give it six 
lines or a column and a half.” There is not 


By A. Emmett. 3 vols. 
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the same doubt with regard to ‘Salvia Rich- 
mond,’ Its value can be estimated with some 
accuracy. It is probably the first book of a 
person of considerable ability, who writes with 
much fluency and no small gift of language. 
The writing is that of an educated person, and 
is, on the whole, free from faults of grammar or 
style. At one place, near the end of the second 
volume, a fit of carelessness seems to have come 
on ; for we find such expressions as, “she was 
nonchalant,” “ these kind of women,” “a heiress 
wife,” and the old enemy “reliable,” clustered 
together in the space of two or three pages. 
The main objection to the plot is that the un- 
ravelling has to come after the reader has 
guessed every bit of it, and in the rather tedi- 
ous form of a long confession recapitulating 
the story. The opinion which the reader may 
form about Miss Richmond herself must to 
some extent depend upon individual taste: we 
are sorry to say she does not much interest us. 
But we do not wish to leave no space for say- 
ing what we do like in the book. There is, 
first, the description of the unfortunate invalid 
whose disappearance is the root of the plot. 
Nothing in its way could be better than the 
the two pages in which he and his surround- 
ings are vigorously and keenly sketched. The 
prosperous money-lender going to look at the 
estate of which he has just bought the rever- 
sion is an original version of an old character. 
The examination of a prisoner before two 
county magistrates gives the writer an opportu- 
nity which he uses with much the same suc- 
cess as in the case of the inquest. It will be 
a pleasure to meet the author of ‘ Salvia Rich- 
mond’ again. 

Permutations and combinations, or a study 
on the seventh commandment, would be a 
more expressive title for the fantastic and 
amorous volumes of Mr. Shirley Smith. 
Given a certain number of married couples 
without common sense or principle, how much 
mischief can they get into, or be brought out 
of, isthe problem our author proposes. The 
only male character with any perception of the 
decencies of life is so woefully rash and silly 
that he gives the strongest circumstantial 
grounds for the supposition that he has eloped 
with the married woman he endeavours to save 
from disgrace. Poor Maurice Dormer’s mis- 
takes are more fatal to him than the misde- 
meanours of such men as Marlowe. He makes 
a good end, however, dying of heart disease 
from his exertion in saving the life of the man 
who has most wronged him. There is some- 
thing to admire in this: there is nothing in 
any of the other characters. Raymond Welby, 
the stiff moralist, who is first taken by storm 
and married by the woman he does not love, 
and revenges his own folly upon her during the 
rest of her miserable life, and next, having 
possessed himself by treachery of the woman 
he adores, is treated by her with the same 
persistent unkindness, is a sorry sort of hero ; 
while the women, from the furious Teresa to 
the complaisant Blanche, are libels upon the 
sex. The story, such as it is, is not illiterate 
nor unreadable ; we have failed to detect in it 
any other merit. 

Bad jokes show the absence of humour more 
fatally than gravity ; and the taste displayed in 
the title of Mr. Emmett’s work, though the 
sorry jest is the best in the book, prepared one 
for forced farce and ungrammatical tine writing. 
The first volume is taken up with the sordid 





circumstances of the hero’s marriage, the clown- 
ish dialogues of bad servants, and dull fun about 
a mother-in-law; the second sees the young 
couple of Paradise Cottage in prosperity, the 
husband’s large Irish estates having been de- 
livered to him at length by the beneficence of 
the Court of Chancery; the mother-in-law 
dead, poor soul; and the young lady, whois a 
very good girl in her way, exposed by her 
idiotic husband to the insulting attentions of 
acertain dark colonel, the villain of the piece. 
The strange things they do, and the odd com- 
pany they see, the virtuous butler, a wicked king 
of the gipsies, mysteridus uncles, and high-born 
ladies in disguise, are like nothing in life, but 
might not be out of place in a country theatre. 

We hope the young lady who suggested the 
character of Brownie was prettier than her pic- 
ture. At any rate it is by her good looks and 
“ pair of brown eyes” that she wins the love 
of Tom Singleton. The story is simple exceed- 
ingly, too simple we think at times, when the 
captain’s feats of smoking and Miss Tryphena’s 
old-maidish anxieties get a little monotonous ; 
but the dénoviment is sensational enough. 
Rachel Crawshaw, the somewhat forward and 
ill-regulated young woman who seeks to win 
Tom’s affections, makes amends for her treach- 
ery when by a nobler stratagem she leads Tom 
to save Brownie’s life in preference to her own. 
Not only does the story improve towards the 
end, but Miss Brownie’s last portrait is more 
flattering, though in no way resembling her 
former self. 








PHILOLOGY. 


The Englishman’s Greek New Testament, giving 
the Greek Text of Stephens, 1550, with the 
Various Readings of the Editions of Elzevir, 
1624, Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tre- 
gelles, Alford, and Wordsworth, together with an 
Interlinear Translation, and the Authorised 
Version of 1611. (Bagster & Sons.) 


Tue present work, we are told, “is intended to 
help the devout Euglish reader of the New Testa- 
ment who may, with a little knowledge of Greek, 
desire to refer to the actual words used by the 
Spirit of God.” The Introduction sets forth its 
method and advantages. We do not think, how- 
ever, that it will be of much benefit to the mere 
English reader, though it has evidently cost time 
and toil in the compilation. On the contrary, its 
value appears to be nil. The translation usually 
follows the order of the Greek, and is, therefore, 
awkwardly literal. Thus Colossians ii. 20-23 
reads,—“ If ye then died with the Christ from the 
elements of the world, why as if alive in [the] 
world do ye subject yourselves to decrees? Thou 
mayest not handle, Thou mayest not taste, Thou 
mayest not touch (which things are all unto cor- 
ruption in the using) according to the injunctions 
and teachings of men, which are an appearance, 
indeed, having of wisdom in voluntary worshi 

and humility and unsparing treatment of [the] 
body, not in honour a certain for satisfaction of 
the flesh.” The received version is often corrected 
and improved, especially in regard to the tenses ; 
but there are so many instances in which mis- 
translation is palpable that no reliance can be 
placed upon the work by an English reader. The 
compilers are not familiar with the niceties of 
Greek construction, especially with those of 
Hellenistic Greek. Nor are difficult phrases and 
passages properly rendered. Thus 2 Timothy iii. 
16, is erroneously translated, “ Every scripture [is] 
God-inspired and profitable for teaching,” &c.; 
Philippians ii. 6, “not rapine esteemed it to be 
equal with God”; Matthew vi. 11, “ our bread the 
needed” in the Lord’s Prayer ; John i. 9, “‘ which 
lightens every man coming into the world”; 
John iii, 3, “unless any one be born anew”; 
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Matthew xxvii. 45, “ darkness was over all the 
land”; Romans ix. 3, “for I was wishing myself,” 
&e. The editors knew the right rendering of the 
imperfect here, as is shown in the Introduction 
(p. ix); but they did not clearly distinguish it 
from others, and preferred one that is erro- 
neous. In Matthew xxvi. 15, the verb is 
translated appointed instead of weighed. The 
use of the article in a translation of the Greek 
Testament needs great attention. In the present 
work an improvement of the common version 
with regard to this point is noteworthy. Yet 
there are curious anomalies, Thus we have in 
Hebrews i. 1, “spoke to us in Son”; while the 
subsequent context presents “[the] effulgence of 
[his] glory and [the} exact expression,” &c. In 
2 Peter i. 4 “of [the] divine partakers nature,” 
is manifestly wrong. It should be “of a divine 
nature.” As to punctuation, it is stated that the 
difference in that of the various editors is not 
noted, “except in places where it materially alters 
the sense.” This has not been observed at 
Romans ix. 5, where the punctuation of Lach- 
mann and Von Tischendorf is ignored, though it 
is the correct one. In a work of this nature, 
which is not meant for scholars, trifling variations 
might have been omitted, such as slight differences 
in the orthography of proper names, the omission 
or rejection of the article where it has no influ- 
ence on the meaning, and a collocation of words 
which is unimportant. Yet Movojjs for Mwojs, 
*Iwadvns for ‘lwavvns, TecAdros for [:Adros, 
have their vouchers carefully marked. In like 
manner the rot before dv@pwrov in John ii. 25, 
which Lachmann alone omits, is carefully noted ; 
while dzoxpifeis adv, in Mark xv. 12, has the 
better wdéAcv droxpifels appended. How the 
editors suppose they can exhibit “the actual words 
used by the Spirit of God” to the English reader 
by the work before us it is not easy to see. Surely 
he will rather be perplexed than satisfied by 
the varying readings of six persons. The whole 
method is unsatisfactory. One text should be 
taken, the authorities on which it is based accu- 
rately noted, and then it should be rendered into 
English as well as possible. Here the opinions 
-of different men are given without the evidence 
on which they are based. Besides, two of them 
‘were not textual critics properly so called. They 
did not collate MSS., but relied on the collations 
of others, They constructed diplomatic texts, 
indulging in a superfluous work after that of Von 
Tischendorf, who was largely copied, by Alford 
at least. We do not approve, therefore, of 
placing the Dean and Bishop Wordsworth along 
with Lachmann and Von Tischendorf, as though 
they were critics of the same order, or as if 
their texts possessed an independent value. If 
the number six appeared necessary, it would have 
been better to take the readings of Buttmann’s 
second edition (1862), which, though founded for 
the most part on the Vatican MS., deserves atten- 
tion ; and the readings of Muralt’s third issue 
(1860) which have also regard to B. as far as it is 
available, though the edition is peculiar. It is 
probable, however, that Englishmen, especially 
church dignitaries, are more popular in their 
own country than Germans or Swiss, even 
though the latter have laboured in the colla- 
tion of MES. and the former not, Such as 
desire to get at the most ancient and best 
text should procure the minor critical edition, 
taken from the eighth larger one of Von Tischen- 
dorf (Lipsie, Hinrichs, 1872-1877), where they 
will find the chief evidence for the readings of the 
text presented, a text superior to any yet produced. 
This has been rendered into English, but every 
one is free to translate it as well as he can. With 
it he may be satisfied in having a sufficient basis 
both for an analytic treatment of the sacred docu- 
ments, and for faith in a religion suited to the 
needs of humanity. 


Catulli Veronensis Liber. Iterum Recognovit R. 
Ellis. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

A sEcoND edition of Prof. Robinson Ellis’s 

‘Catullus’ would call for but short notice 





had not the first succeeded in attracting much 
attention, both in England and abroad, to the 
poet and his editor. The delight with which 
the rediscovery of Catullus was greeted in the 
fourteenth century has been renewed in our own 
day, and has borne the customary fruit of com- 
plete editions, Analecta Catulliana, and examina- 
tion papers, whereby scholars are wont to make 
known their joy. In truth there are few authors 
of antiquity who afford so ample a field for critical 
ingenuity. From the prenomen on the title-page 
to the colophon there is hardly a line of Catullus 
which does not call for comment either on its text 
or its interpretation. The best scholars, from Lach- 
mann downwards, have devoted increasing labour 
to this poet, and have made broad and broader their 
apparatus criticus, but we seem to be still as far 
as ever from attaining the genuine words of the 
original, and nowadays a person “nil preter 
Calvum et doctus cantare Catullum” would have 
a less easy task than Horace seemed to think it. 
Since Prof. Ellis’s first edition of 1867, Lucian 
Miiller (Leipzig, 1870), Prof. Baehrens, of Jena 
(1874), and, in the present year, Mr. Munro, have 
published their views on all the most important 
difficulties of the author; but the late and corrupt 
MSS. afford scanty assistance even to the most 
acute critic, and Prof. Ellis, in this second edition, 
has but little progress to record. The works of 
Baehrens and Munro, indeed, appeared too late to 
be of much service, but Prof. Ellis, even when he 
quotes them, does not show any deference or 
approval, and seems indisposed to alter opinions 
which he has been nearly twenty years in making. 
‘Quod anno demum, 1878,” says the neat Latin 
preface, ‘‘ prodit heec nova Catulli editio, cum jam 
quattuor ante annos postulata fuerit, multe sunt 
cause; sed nihil me magis impediit ad hec 
festinantem quam commentarii cura, quem diu ac 
diligenter conscriptum anno 1876 vulgavi.” The 
long delay has made only one substantial addition 
to this volume, namely, a long and elaborate 
excursus on the strophic division of the poems, 
which is not so fanciful as it would seem at first 
sight. The Oxford MS. (O. Canonicianus) has 
been again and more carefully collated with 
little result, and a new MS&., belonging to Mr. 
Henry Alan, and examined by Mr. Arthur 
Palmer, of Dublin, has been placed on the list of 
authorities, This latter MS. is believed, upon good 
grounds, to have belonged at one time to Cujacius, 
and to have been collated, apparently with great 
care, by Joseph Scaliger for his edition of Catullus, 
which appeared at Paris in 1577. It is, however, 
of very late date, and of no special value. The 
most interesting part of this new edition is, to our 
thinking, the Preface, from which we have already 
quoted. This contains so much of vindication or 
complaint as Prof. Ellis will condescend to offer 
against the most vigorous of his critics. The 
relative authority of the MSS. is the chief point 
of debate. All the extant complete codices of 
Catullus are admitted to be derived from one lost 
archetype (Veronensis), of which the MSS. G 
(Sangermanensis) and O (Oxoniensis) are the 
oldest copies. Baehrens and Munro alike main- 
tain that the antiquity of these two gives them 
paramount authority, whether they agree or differ 
with one another ; while Ellis stoutly asserts that 
much consideration is also to be given to other 
and later copies. The professor's controversy 
with Baehrens is not a little amusing in its pro- 
gress. Beginning with such courteous expressions 
as “In universum illud de Behrensio judico, festi- 
nantius locutum,” it waxes warmer with “ temerarie 
finxit,” “intemperantius de me locutus est,” and 
culminates in a hot “impudentissime mentitur,” 
which recalls the manner of the old school of 
critics. It must be admitted that the professor 
had great provocation. A question of more real 
importance is raised by Mr. Munro, who complains 
(‘Criticisms and Elucidations,’ p. viii) that the 
editors of Catullus have not reformed the spelling 
of the MSS. to the true pre-Augustan orthography, 
as determined by Lachmann and his successors. 
To this Prof. Ellis replies that he did not always 
know how to do so, that he has done so sometimes, 





and that it was never his intention to do so, which 
can hardly be called a satisfactory answer. We 
agree with Mr. Munro that it would be well, in 
the interests of philology, that the ascertained 
orthography of the different periods of Latin 
literature should be consistently maintained in 
modern editions. It would be unfair to conclude 
this notice without some appreciative mention of 
the unflinching labour and vast learning to which 
this second edition bears new witness, and of the 
scrupulous exactitude with which Prof. Ellis 
acknowledges the slightest assistance given to him 
in his task by personal friends or other workers in 
the same field. 


Idéologie Lexiologique des Langues Indo- Euro 
péennes. Par Honoré Chavée. (Paris, Maison- 
neuve & Co.) 

Tus is a fragment of a projected work which 

was left unfinished at the author's death in 

July, 1877, and which his friends have pub- 

lished from his MS. just as he left it. Pre- 

fixed to it is a very interesting autobiographical 
sketch of the author’s career. “La Lexiologie,” 
the author tells us, is the science of words; and it 
gives rise to two diverging branches, accordingly 
as it traces out the laws of the development of the 
sounds, t.¢., material parts, of the primitive words, 
or those of the ideas associated from the first 
with the sounds. The former is called “lexio- 
logical phonology,” the latter ‘‘lexiological 
ideology.” The book is thus an attempt to trace 
the Indo-European words to their earliest mono- 
syllabic roots, and to explain the original meaning 
of each of these primitive sounds. The author 
only lived to complete two chapters, the first on 
the original pronoun-adverbs and verb-nouns of 
the Aryan tribes, the second on the law of creation 
of the primitive verbs ; but he has left us quite 
enough to show the character of the work he was 

attempting. He defines the primitive verb as a 

monosyllabic oral gesture, indissolubly united to 

the internal image of a noisy or silent action. 

Originally the same sound denoted the action or 

the agent : da not only meant “to give” but “the 

giver”; pa not only “to guard” but also “the 
guardian,” “the master.” Some of these mono- 
syllabic roots are onomatopzic, but five-sixths 
are expressions of silent actions; and these he 
divides into two classes, as they respectively 
signify actions based on a compressive or con- 
vergent, or those based on an expansive or diver- 
gent, movement. In the former he places the 
ideas “‘to place,” “to bend,” “to condense”; in the 
latter “to go,” “to spread,” “to spill.” The con- 
sonantal part of the root he considers as that 
part which expresses the idea of muscular effort, 
hence the importance of the combinations skr, str, 
spr, as in stringere, sternere, spargere. To illustrate 
his theory the author transports us to the dawn 
of Aryan history in the following curious passage :— 
“Yesterday you and I, primitive Aryans, were part 
of a walking group all belonging to the same 
tribe, and all as new as ourselves in the collective 
work of the evolution of Aryan thoughts. Suddenly 
you stopped, and making a sign that we should 
imitate you, you cried out to us ‘sta.’ This ‘sta, 
I well recollect, you had articulated the evening 
before, and we had all repeated it after you, while, 
at your invitation, we made at the same time 
energetic and prolonged efforts to press with our 
hands the fixed and resisting surface of an enormous 
stone detached from a neighbouring rock. To this 
fact of the prolonged pressure against the immov- 
able block, we had then by a spontaneous accord 
attached the sign ‘sta’; and yesterday the pro- 
longed pressure of the ground by our feet appeared 
to us to be well indicated by the same oral gesture, 
which had arisen out of the depths of our muscular 
sensibility. These two events will leave in the 

minds of all who were actors or witnesses 4 

perpetual association between the syllable sta 

affecting the auditory muscles and the idea of the 

action of pressing our movable organs on an im- 

movable obstacle. Henceforth whenever the 


syllable sta is pronounced or thought of, it will 
recall the image of this action, and conversely 
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¢ image of the action, evted by memory or by 
nie fact, will recall the ‘a + ted p snd | 
In another, excursion, another parte the same | 
tribe walk over ground wet with recent ‘tain, and | 
one more, inventive than his fellows pdigts to’ 
his footsteps in the mud, and utters the cfy sti. | 
' «his stt found an echo; for then and ‘ever a 
when we found ourselves in sitnilar circumstances 
wé repeated the sante sti to express pressure 


&c.” This is imaginative and interesting, but is 
it scientific, or oes it represent an actual fact ? 
Is sti a primitigé root at all? or can we assuthe! 
that it ever pe ln preceded the historic stigh ? 
The analysis ,of, Indo-European roots into their 
original elements must be a slow ‘and. tentative: 
process, and at present we are only beginning to 
grope our way in the darkness,.. Weare continually 
met by difficulties, insdlablé in the’ present state 
of our knowledge; and we fear that “la méthode 
intégrale” of M.°Chavée leads to brilliant rather 
than sound results." We confess that we have 
little hope that thése ultimate elements of the primi- 
tive Indo-European speech will ever be discovered 
by an analysis based only on a comparison of the 
different languages‘of that stock. We are dealing 
here with the ultimate elements of human speech 
per se rather than with those of one family of 
languages ; and we must seek -for the laws of 
these in a survey of the ultimate root-formations 
of other families. No.language has probably 
yielded up the secrets of its grammar until it was 
compared with others. Greek grayamar arose by: 
the comparison of Greek with Latin, just as San; 
skrit grammar probably arose’ from the ye 
study of the vernacular languages through th 

rise of Buddhism ; and may we not expect that’ 
the ultimate laws of the structure of the Indo- 
European family will be'similarly brought to light 
by the analysis and comparison of the Turanian,, 
Dravidian, and other non-Aryan families ? 


Die Pehlevi-version des ersten’ Capitels des Ven- 
didid. WHerausgegeben nebst dem Versuch einer 
ersten Uebersetzung und Erklarung von Dr. 
Wilhelm Geiger. (Erlangen, A. Deichert.) 


Have has said, “ While the Yacna and Visparad 
represent the Vedas of the Parsees, their Vendidid 
corresponds exactly to the Smritis, or collections 
of customs, observances, laws, penalties, and fines 
which form the groundwork of the Hindu Dharma 
S'dstras.” It consists of twenty-two chapters, 
commonly called fargards. During the Sassanian 
period of Persian history (a.p. 226—651) it was 
translated into Pehlevi, a curious dialect, in 
which Semitic, 2. ¢., Chaldee, elements are almost 
as much mingled with the old Persian as Arabic 
is mingled with pure Persian in the modern 
language of the country. It is well known 
how obscure and uncertain the meaning of 
the Zend-avesta texts are. The interpretation 
of the Veda is difficult enough, but it is simple 
compared with the obscurity of the Zend-avesta ; 
and the divergence in the different explana- 
tions is very puzzling to the ordinary reader. If 
we compare the versions given by Haug and 
Spiegel, we hardly seem to be reading the same 
original; and this uncertainty cannot but 
detract from the interest which would other- 
wise be undoubtedly excited by these old Zoro- 
astrian records. Spiegel’s school would follow in 
the main the traditional interpretation as handed 
down by the Parsee priests; Haug and his fol- 
lowers would reject this as worthless, and interpret 
the dark-riddles of the sacred books by the light of 
comparative philology and the hymns of the Rig 
Veda. There can be little doubt that the latter 
is the more scientific way ; but it should be pur- 
sued cautiously, and the aid which native tradition 
may give should be accepted for what it is worth, 
and not wholly ignored. Dr. Geiger has, there- 
fore, earned our gratitude in thus giving us this 
specimen of the Pehlevi translation of the Ven- 
diddd, He has edited the first chapter with a trans- 
lation and notes, and in these he has also given 
copious extracts from the modern Persian inter- 


“translations may be, it} is 





linear version, which is found in one of the MSS. 


which he used for his edition. The Pehlevi text 
is printed in .Hebrew, not in the origi 

Huzvaresh characters. e quite allow that there 
is much to be said‘in fayour of this; but we can- 
not but fear that’ the advantages are almost 
counterbalanced by the fact that, where the text 
‘ig, avowedly so much cotrupted, the reader must 


0 rewrite the sentence into the original cha- 
-ract&rs, in order that he may recover the original 


reading, and so have ac 
protiable source of the mis 
aremedy. Whatever, the 


ce of determining the 
tion and conjecturing 
alue of these Pehlevi 
t important that we 
should have them prinéd, in order that we may 
form . - judgment jof —_, rym and we 
Sincerely hope that Dr..Geiger will ere long accom- 
lick the FAL pace eejch be gives us in his 
Preface, viz., of publishing a more extensive work, 
which is to contain 4 larger and more complete 
portion of the original :text. nd ty 
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SCHOOL BOOKS, 

The Principles and Rules of French Genders. By 
Charles Cassal, LL.D. (Longmans & Co.) ~ 
Pror. Cassat has compiled a most exhaustive 
treatise on French genders. Every page bears 
witness to the labour bestowed by the author on 
his work. He does not profess to have discqvered 
any wonderful recipe for overcoming the difficulties 


‘of the subject, add the traveller will get, more 


help from Mr. Crawley’s ‘Rhymes,’ but he has 
treated his subject in a philosophical and exhaus- 
tive manner, His book is by far the best work 
of reference that has{yet been put before English 
students of French. 


Spenser for Children, By M. H. Towry. Illus- 


trations in Colours by WalterJ. Morgan. (Chatto 
& Windus.) ' a ¢ 


| ‘Spenser FoR CHILDREN’ forms a companion 


volume to the ‘Chaucer for Children’ already 
published by the same firm. Its illustrations are 
equally brilliant, and its stories are scarcely less 
attractive. The difficulties in the way of adapta- 
tion we may suppose to have been pretty nearly 
the same in each case. If Chaucer requires tren- 
chant treatment to get rid of impropriety, the 
same is true of Spenser with regard to dulness. 
We speak, of course, from the standpoint of the 
children for whom both books are intended. It 
may be doubted, however, whether works cf this 
class will commend themselves greatly to children, 
unless there is such a predisposition to poetry as 
would lead them to Chaucer and Spenser without 
any such form of introduction. 


L’ Allegro, Il Penseroso, and Lycidas. With Life 
of Milton, Introduction, and Notes, by Edward 
Storr, M.A. (Rivington’s English School 
Classics.) 

Except as making one number of a series it is 
hard to say why this book has seen thelight. The 
editor quotes in his notes from several editions of 
Milton in which the work that he has undertaken 
is better done than by himself, as in the editions 
of the late Mr. Keightley and Mr. Hales ; nor has 
he added anything, as far as we can see, to what 
has been done by others. It may be answered, 
perhaps, that this is a small and cheap volume, 
and can therefore be put into the hands of whole 
classes of learners, and so supply the need of a 
school reading-book of classical poetry, while the 
works we have mentioned are too costly to be 
brought into general use. But, if this be the 
ground taken up, and the book be intended for 
youthful students, we think the notes which the 
editor has supplied are not very suited to their 
purpose. Beginners need far more explanation 
than Mr. Storr has vouchsafed to give them either 
in grammar or etymology. Take, for example, 
his note on ‘Il Penseroso,’ 155-7 :— 


But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloister’s pale 
And love the high embowed roof. 


Most people would say ‘that the verb love was 
here an infinitive of the same kind as walk, and 
that both were dependent on the preceding verb 





fail; and if they were explaining the sense to bo 
they would probably add that out of the wedi 
subject, my due feet, which strictly belongs to 
& more general subject, me, was un 

to suit with the verb; lovesuch a zeugma being 

no means uncommon, but to be illustrated abund- 
antly in these present poems. Thus the whole sense 
is, Let not my feet fail... and let me love.... 
All that Mr. Stotr has given is this,—“ And 
love. A sense construction. In strict grammar 
feet is the subject to love.” We venture to predict 
that a boy in quest of explanation will think, to 
copy Mr. Storr’s expression, that this is “a non- 
sense note.” 

When he gives an etymological note the editor 
keeps up his character. Thus, on ‘ Lycidas,’ 73, 
we have “Guerdon. Reward. The word is a 
corruption of the Old German ‘ widarton.’” What 
is a boy to make of this? How is he to bridge 
over the great gulf between the word in his text 
and the derivation given him? A hundred to one 
he has access to no old German dictionary. If he 
had he might gather that the mysterious word 
which conveys no idea to him is the modern wieder, 
meaning in return or recompense, and that ton 
represents the modern thun=to do, and that 
thus the compounds signifies “something done 
or given as a reward.” He would thus 
see that the meaning of text and derivation 
were the same. Yet he does not still detect 
any great resemblance in the forms, so that 
one can be said to be connected with the other. 
Bnt put before him such examples of the like 
letter changes, which can be abundantly found in 
comparing guarantee with warrant, guise with 
wise, guile with wile, &c., and he learns how the 
one word may be akin to the other; and if you 
add to this that the Italian form of the word was 
guiderdone, which is easily brought by crasis into 
guerredon, and so into guerdon, he begins to feel 
an interest in his work, and to gain light for 
further independent comparison. ll this and 
more must be done for beginners if they are to be 
moved to earnest work; and it is a very grave 
objection to books like the present that they either 
disgust students by the obscurity of all they say, 
or send them forth with the idea that in the study 
of language there is no principle, but that anything 
may be what you please. 

Here is another style of note. On the word toys 
(‘Il Penseroso,’ 4) we have “ Toy, a contraction of 

lay-toy. Cf. German ‘ Spiel-zeug,’ ‘ play-thing.’” 
Bove Mr. Storr desire to send boys away with the 
idea that in English the word “ play-toy” has 
existed and has been dealt with as omnibus short- 
ened into bus? We don’t see what else they will 
infer from his note. 

It would be too long a labour to enumerate the 
many similar notes to be found in these few pages. 
Some are very puerile. Thus, ‘L’Allegro, 57 : 
“The cheerful man loves company, the serious 
man solitude.” Some need much more elucidation, 
as we have already shown, Thus wean (‘Lycidas,’ 
46) is explained: “The word wean means pri- 
marily to accustom to do without anything. 
German gewohnen, to accustom.” Boys will surely 
think this a case of lucus a non lucendo. The 
original means “to accustom,” therefore the cog- 
nate means “ to break any one of acustom.” Itisa 
small matter to notice, but Mr. Storr is not careful 
about his quotations. He quotes from Bacon’s 
Essay on Gardens. Now Bacon always writes of 
this or that, and such a peculiarity is worth ob- 
serving. From the want of such care the line 
from Shakspeare’s ‘ Winter’s Tale’ appears as 

Lawn as white as riven snow. 
Shakspeare of course wrote driven. 

The poems are preceded by a brief Introduction 
and a notice of some of the facts in the life of 
Milton, but this appears, from the initials sub- 
joined to it, to be by another hand. It is a pity 
such books as this have a chance of circulation, for 
they retard the study which they profess to foster. 
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LAW BOOKS, 


Kent's Commentary. Edited by Prof. Abdy. 
(Cambridge, Deighton, Bell & Co.) 
WE hail with satisfaction the appearance of a second 
edition of Prof. Abdy’s European issue of ‘ Kent’s 
Commentary.’ Small as the work of Chancellor 
Kent, even with Prof. Abdy’s additions, must 
always appear in relation to the vast extent of his 
subject, it nevertheless contains much valuable 
information, and, when the reader wishes to travel 
into a wider country, it often indicates very care- 
fully the route that he is to follow. Since 1866, 
when Prof. Abdy’s first edition was published, the 
most important international episodes have been 
the Geneva Arbitration and the judgment in the 
Queen v. Keyn. The latter, however, loses much 
of its value from being only a municipal decision, 
and from not being unanimous. Its practical 
effect seems to be that, notwithstanding the general 
rule as to “territorial jurisdiction,” a foreigner 
on board a foreign ship which was merely passing 
through the three-mile zone was not amenable, 
according to the opinion of several English judges, 
to the laws of England. But the Court was almost 
equally divided ; and it is, perhaps, allowable to 
conjecture that, if the alleged crime had been one 
of a heinous nature, instead of the somewhat 
technical and constructive offence of criminal 
carelessness, the slender majority of one might 
possibly have been against the accused instead 
of in his favour. The Geneva Arbitration is im- 
portant as enforcing the doctrine of “due dili- 
gence” in preventing those breaches of neutrality 
which result from an inordinate desire for gain. 
Prof. Abdy wisely gives the general decision of 
the arbitrators in tull in an Appendix, but he 
omits to summarize the result in his text. This 
is scarcely fair towards the reader, who might 
reasonably expect so much help from an editor 
who is, in fact, an original author, so far as the 
Alabama Claims are concerned. Moreover, he 
neglects to state that quoad the Alabama herself 
(by far the most serious offender), the English 
arbitrator entirely agreed with his colleagues, 
thus leaving the reader to suppose, if he will, that 
Sir Alexander Cockburn acquitted the English 
Government of all blame in respect of that vessel. 
So far from this, he expressed most strongly, in 
his separate judgment, the opinion that “ No. 290” 
ought to have been stopped, and that the then 
existing Foreign Enlistment Act (59 Geo. 3, 
cap. 69) gave power to stop her. Such, indeed, 
was the opinion of the law officers of the Crown, 
wri ten while she was still in harbour; but, un- 
fortunately, their advice was sought too late, and 
“No. 290” slipped out on pretence of making a 
“trial trip,” and became historical as the Alabama. 


Summary and Tutelary Jurisdiction of Magis- 
trates under 11 & 12 Viet. c. 43, and Appeal 
from the Decisions of Justices. By H. Stanley 
Giffard. (Reeves & Turner.) 


It is not immediately apparent what place Mr. 
Giffard’s little book on ‘Summary and Tutelary 
Jurisdiction of Magistrates under 11 & 12 Vict. 
c. 43, and Appeal from the Decisions of Justices’ 
is calculated to occupy. The books on proceed- 
ings before megistrates are already very numerous, 
and the Summary Jurisdiction Act of 1848, which 
the author takes for his principal subject, has been 
dealt with over and over again. The book is 
small and portable, intended, therefore, no doubt 
for ready reference ; but the arrangement of the 
matter is not, at first sight at least, likely to 
inspire much confidence in it as a book easy to 
consult. Mr. Giffard begins, it is true, by enu- 
merating the decisions of the courts in juxta- 
position with the several sections to which they 
respectively relate; but he afterwards departs 
from this convenient method, and gives a first 
Appendix on “Arrest,” involving an arbitrary 
division of the subject; a second on “ Appeal,” 
which, legitimately, should form a separate and 
substantive division of the book; a third on 
“Tutelary and Alternative Jurisdiction” (not 
“Tutelary Jurisdiction” simply, as in the title- 


page); and, fiuvally, a fourth, consisting of a 
Schedule of Forms, &c., which is thus separated 
from the Act by a hundred and twenty pages, 
though really part of the Act itself. A more 
complete absence of intelligent method it would 
be difficult to conceive; the Index, moreover, is 
scanty, so that an additional difficulty is placed 
in the way of prompt and easy search. In 
spite of these defects, Mr. Giffard’s book, on 
account of its moderate scope and convenient 
shape, may possibly be found useful by those 
whose practice lies chiefly in the courts of the 
stipendiary magistrates, and who, by long fami- 
liarity, may learn to find their way about in it 
without the incessant rebuffs which a stranger 
seeking information in its pages must necessarily 
have to encounter. 


The Proceedings in an Action in the Queen’s 
Bench, Common Pleas,and Exchequer Divisions 
of the High Court of Justice. By Samuel 
Prentice, Esq., Q.C. (Stevens & Sons.) 

THE main part of this work consists of an outline 

of an action in the Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, or 

Exchequer Division of the High Court of Justice, 

and, as the author observes, most of what he says 

is applicable also to an action in the Chancery 

Division. The work is divided into eleven parts, 

which again are divided into chapters. In addi- 

tion to the outline of an action, the work contains, 
among other things, a description of the Supreme 

Court of Judicature and of its Divisions, Officers, 

&c.; an account of the attempt made in the 

Judicature Act, 1873, to effect the fusion of law 

and equity; a chapter on proceedings in the 

District Registries ; and chapters on Arbitration. 

The work, exclusive of the Appendices (which 

comprise forms, &c.) and the Index, contains 

258 pages, and is intended primarily for students. 

It will also, however, probably be found of use by 

persons of larger experience. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

WE have received from Messrs. A. & C. Black, 
of Edinburgh, a new edition of Black’s Guide to 
the South of France, part of Italy and part of 
Spain. It is a useful guide, but contains a great 
many misprints. The proofs do not seem to have 
been corrected, and the maps have certainly not 
been properly revised. The railway line from 
Aix en Provence to Pignans is marked finished in 
one map and unfinished in another. The same is 
the case with regard to the railway from Grenoble 
to Gap by Vizille. 

WE have received a pamphlet by Mr. J. S. 
Hodson, Secretary to the Printers’ Pension, Alms- 
house, and Orphan Asylum Corporation, on Charity 
Voting and its Reform (Tiiibner). Mr. Hodson, 
who is strongly opposed to the reform advocated 
by Mr. Gladstone at the recent meeting of the 
Charity Voting Reform Association, explains his 
own views in a letter to Mr. Gladstone, which 
forms the substance of the pamphlet. The evils of 
the present system of voting Mr. Hodson considers 
to be much overrated ; they are, in his opinion, 
only abuses of an unobjectionable system. He 
seems to be rather sanguine as to the success of 
the correction which he suggests. Canvassing, he 
says, will cease to exist, if subscribers only publish 
their initials without their addresses in the official 
lists. At the same time he believes that canvassing 
properly conducted is by no means undesirable. 
All the cases submitted to subscribers are worthy 
of sympathy, and sufficient information is supplied 
for a proper judgment to be formed. Moreover 
the subscriber has a moral responsibility cast upon 
him in using his vote. So that it is the person 
canvassed rather than the canvasser who is to 
blame. Such is Mr. Hodson’s reasoning. It does 
not seem to be quite convincing. If people would 
but do their duty, all systems doubtless would be 
equally good. The double contention that the 
system can easily be abolished, and ought to be 
retained, gives an appearance of uncertainty to 
the argument, 








the author of Wiltelm’s Wanderings 
by the aid of the hints he has been pleased to 
afford ux But we will be merciful to the write 
of an exceedingly foolish book, whose raison d’étre 
we hope is more manifest to himself than it wil] 
be to the public, in the improbable event of itg 


(Homiogea) 


finding one. He has indited some feeble verses to 
the ladies of Wiemar (sic), to whom he dedicates 
his book, and where, during a residence extending 
from 1827 to 1829, he several times saw the aged 
Gvéthe (sic), who made amiable inquiries after his 
studies and amusements, just like any other 
mortal, and did not behave with the Olrupian 
hauteur evidently expected of him. Th author 
also knew Landor, who once asked him to dinner 
to meet Foster (sic), and actually forgave him 
when a headache caused him to stay away. We 
could well have forborne his company in his 
exceedingly uninteresting little pages, whose 
clumsy English is liberally strewn with foreign 
words not too correctly spelt. 


A VERY interesting volume of Historical Essays 
by Prof. von Ranke has been sent us by Messrs, 
Duncker & Humblot: the first treats of Cardinal 
Consalvi’s administration. The next treats of 
Savonarola; the third of Filippo Strozzi and 
Cosimo Medici ; the fourth of Philip the Second 
and Don Carlos. 


THE publication of An English Garner, as Mr, 
Arber quaintly calls his new series of reprints of 
Early English tracts, has revived an old contro- 
versy. As his book is intended to circulate among 
others besides mere scholars or students of early 
literature, Mr. Arber has slightly modified the 
orthography, and has in some cases marked with 
an accent a syllable which, though ordinarily un- 
sounded, requires to be sounded in the position it 
assumes. For this course he has incurred the 
condemnation of some sticklers for literal accuracy 
in the matter of reprints. Mr. Arber’s position is 
perfectly tenable. He does not appeal to that 
small and exigent section of the public which 
seeks fac-simile reproduction. He seeks to intro- 
duce to general readers a class of works by a know- 
ledge of which they may benefit. Our best 
editors, Dyce, in the case of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and Gifford in that of Jonson, have not 
stuck to the curious and often unmeaning ortho- 
graphy of the early editions. Mr. Arber’s first 
volume includes a host of rare and curious works 
of many of which not more than one or two copies 
exist. His assumption is probably correct, that 
the contents of ‘An English Garner’ as a whole 
have never come within the ken of any single 
English scholar. The mo:t interesting among the 
reprints are such prose tracts as ‘The Late Expe- 
dition in Scotland,’ made by the King’s Highness’ 
Army, under the conduct of the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Hertford (1514); ‘The Great Frost’ 
(1608); R. Peake’s ‘Three to One, being an 
English-Spanish Combat performed by a Western 
Gentleman of Tavistock in Devonshire with an 
English Quarterstoff against three Spaniards’ 
(1625); and so forth. There is much admirable 
poetry, some of it very rare. Such poems as the 
* Astrophel and Stella’ of Sir Philip Sidney, 
however, and one or two others of the same order, 
might perhaps have been omitted in favour of 
other less accessible productions. The eutire 
volume might claim a title like that of one 
of the rarest of our early collections of poetry. 
It is‘ A Paradise of Dainty Devices’ as well a8 
a storehouse of curious information. We wish 
Mr. Arber every success in this undertaking, and 
in other equally important schemes, which he 
announces as in contemplation. His scheme of 
publication is likely, we fear, to impede greatly 
the circulation of his reprints. Men are very slow 
in adopting new systems of supply. 


Natures Embassie, Divine and Morall Satyres: 








Shepherds Tules, both Parts: Omphale, Odes, or 


| Philomels Tears, &c. By R. Braithwaite. (Boston, 


Robert Roberts.)—The only work of Braithwaite 
| which is known outside the small circle of students 
| of early literature is the ‘Barnabe Itinerarium, 


Ir would be easy to unmask the anonymity of | which, thanks to its subject, to the pains 0 
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Haslewood, and to the praise of Leigh Hunt, has 
passed through several editions. A reprint literal 
in all respects, even to the preservation of all 
liarities of spelling and “blunders in the Latin 
and Greek marginal notes,” of some of his rarest 
tical tracts is a distinct boon to a certain set 
of readers, to whom the majority of Braithwaite’s 
works are quite inaccessible. Like Wither in his 
fecundity, and like him in his habit of converting 
Pegasus into a sumpter horse, and his muse into 
a maid-of-all- work, Braithwaite has none of Wither’s 
lyric faculty and none of his sturdy independence. 
His ‘Divine and Morall Satyres’ may not compare 
with the ‘ Abuses, Stript and Whipt’ of Wither, 
and his ‘Shepherds Tales’ are immeasurably behind 
the ‘Shepherds Hunting,’ as indeed is every poem 
of the same date. Braithwaite, however, is not 
quite without poetic merit, and there are portions 
of his lyrics which have in addition to naiveté, 
which is their chief characteristic, some measure 
of poetic adornment. The poem from which the 
following stanzas are taken is spoken by six 
shepherds, each of whom takes a line, the last 
line of each stanza being a chorus. It is needless, 
however, to insert the names as in the book :— 


Tell me Loue what thou canst doe? 
Triumphe ore a simple Swaine 
Binding him to such a vow; 
As to make bis griefe thy gaine. 
Doe thy worst thou canst doe now ; 
Thou hast shot at vs in vaine 
For we are free, though we did once complain. 


Free we are as is the ayre ; 

Or the silver-murm’'ring spring. 

Free from thought or reach of care ; 

Which doe haplesse Louers wring. 

Now we may with ioy repaire ; 

To our gladsome Plaines and sing ; 

And laugh at loue and call’t an idle thing. 

Braithwaite is seldom as natural as this, He 
supplies lovely instances of bathos. In one of 
his ‘Shepherds Tales’ he tells how he was lying 
and shamming sleep, when his mistress approached 
and was about to kiss him, whereupon he “seemed 
to wake.” Technis, to whom the story is told, 
asks naturally,— 

Why didst thou so? 
to which comes the answer,— 

Technis, I thought she trod vpon my toe. 
He is nothing of an artist, and is most undis- 
ciplined in matter of rhymes. Still we are glad 
to have the opportunity of access to his work, 
and are thankful for this handsome and attractive 


edition. The entire reprint is limited to 450 
copies. The prefatory matter is ample and accu- 
rate, 


WE have received the second volume of Comte 
Riant’s Exuvie Sacre Constantinopolitane, which 
contains Documenta Liturgica; Epistole et In- 
strumenta, ad exuvias sacras Constantinopolitanas, 
in Occidentem seculo xiii. translatas, spectantia ; 
Documenta diversa (inscriptions, extracts from 
ecclesiastical books); finally an appendix, the 
calendar, and the index. 

Tue May number of the Bulletin de ? Académie 
Royale de Belgique contains an interesting article 
on Edward the Third (chiefly according to Frois- 
sart, Jehan le Bel, Boendale, &c., without neglect- 
ing English authors), by Prof. J. Stecher. The 
author begins with the origin of Shakspeare’s con- 
ception of the prince, which, he says, is based upon 
one of the best narratives of Froissart. But Le 
Bel goes much further than Shakspeare’s apotheosis 
by saying of Edward the Third: “Il conforta et 
ravigoura ses gens qui le vivent 4 grant desir et a 
plus grant qu’on ne voit le corps Jesu-Crist, car 
onques nul roy ne fu si amé de ses gens comme il.” 
Prof. Stecher’s essay is also published sepa- 
rately, with the title of ‘Edouard III. dans nos 
Deux Littératures.’ 

WE have received an important book on Bib- 
lical chronology by Prof. Johann Raska, with the 
title of Die Chronologie der Bibel im Einklange 
mit der Zeitrechnung der Egypter wnd Assyrier. 
The author divides his book into five parts, viz.: 
1, The Chronology of the Old Testament ; 2, Egyp- 
tian Chronology; 3, The Chronology of Greece ; 
4, Assyrian Chronology ; aud, 5, [srael’s Chro- 
nology af er the Exit. This is followed by two 
Appendices, on Christian and Jewish Chrono- 
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hers. The learned professor puts (ex officio ? 
fe fs Professor in the Theological Fechosl of Bud- 
weiss, Bohemia) the Biblical dates above all. He 
is certainly right in not relying too much on 
chronology derived from hieroglyphical sources. 
The Assyrian canon, he says, is not in accordance 
with the Bible, but the latter agrees with extra- 
Biblical data, especially with the Egyptian (we 
thought these were not trustworthy) and Tyrian. 
The author proves, also, by comparing Assyrian 
documents one with another, that there are many 
omissions in the Assyrian canon. Prof. Oppert 
is nearly of the same opinion. Anyhow we agree 
with Prof. Raska, that before taking a definite 
view concerning the divergences between the 
Bible and the Assyrian canon we must wait for 
more precise readings of the cuneiform inscription, 
and perhaps for other documents, which we may 
— soon expect from the excavations in 
bylonia and at Nineveh. At all events, Prof. 
Raska’s book will be useful to students of that 
part of chronology, as a work where all the docu- 
ments of the above-mentioned divisions are neatly 
put together. The author, as far as we can see, 
is well acquainted with the latest publications 
of all countries on Egypt and Assyria. We 
regret that the learned professor did not make 
use, in the Appendix on Jewish Chronographers, 
of the ‘Seder Olam Zuta’ of Abraham ben David's 
‘Sepher Hakabbalah, and of the Samaritan 
Chronicle, published from a Bodleian MS. by Dr. 
Neubauer in the Journal Asiatique, 1869. Al- 
though those books are of a much later date than 
the Talmudical documents, still they derive their 
information from ancient sources. The synchro- 
nistical table of the kings of Judah, Israel, 
Assyria, and Egypt, according to Ptolemy’s canon, 
to be found at the end of the learned author’s 
book, enhances the value of the work. 

In Die Babylonisch-Assyrischen Lingenmasse 
nach der Tafel von Senkereh, Prof. Lepsius has 
proceeded to treat the linear measures given in 
the Senkereh inscription by the same deductive 
system as that which he adopted in his solution 
of the Egyptian measures. Treating firstly of the 
numerical system and the sexagesiwal system in 
vogue in Babylonia, the author proceeds to show 
that on the same basis of this system the Baby- 
lonians founded their table of long measures. The 
author, in dealing with the tables of square and 
cube roots discovered by Mr. Loftus at Senkereh, 
the site of the ancient Babylonian city of Larsa, 
gives a most lucid exposition of the system of 
numeration and devotes special attention to the 
numerical values of the Sos (60), the Ner (600), 
and the Sar (3,600), which he has definitely settled, 
entirely disproving the fictitious scale adopted 
by Dr. Oppert. He then proceeds to examine the 
table of linear measures, and here he has been 
successful in really establishing a definite sequence 
for the measures, an arrangement which all pre- 
vious students had failed to obtain. The minimum 
measure was the one-tenth of the wban or finger, 
and the three main divisions which appear in the 
documents are the uban, or thirtieth part of a 
cubit, the cubit, and the ganu or reed, and the 
double reed, the maximum being the kaspu. In 
the scale Dr. Lepsius has shown that the main 
basis is the cubit, and the ratio adopted is found 
in the sexagesimal scale as in the numeration. In 
order to fix these dimensions the author has 
made a comparison between the circumference 
given in the Khorsabad texts for the palace of 
Sargon, and the circumference in métres as ob- 
tained by M. Flandin, the architect employed on 
the explorations for the French Government. By 
this comparison he obtains the value of 0525 
métre for the cubit, or 20.475 English inches. In 
this he differs from Dr. Oppert, the French Assyrio- 
logist, but in his work Dr. Lepsius has most tho- 
roughly proved his deductions; in this he is most 
strongly supported by Dr. Schrader, his colleague 
at Berlin. It is to be hoped that Dr. Lepsius will 
supplement his work by an examination of the 
numerous dimensions yiven in the contract 
tablets, both linear and superficial, which will 
enable him to establish the square measures in use 





in Babylonia. Appended to the work are excel- 
lent reproductions of the tablets in question. 

WE have on our table The History, Antiquities, 
and Present State of the Parishes of Ballysadare and 
Kilvarnet, in the County of Sligo, by T. O’Roorke, 
D.D. (Dublin, Duffy & Sons),—The Laws of The- 
rapeutics, by J. Kidd (Kegan Paul),—Studies in 
Double Entry Book-Keeping, by the Rev. J. Hunter, 
M.A. (Longmans),— Newport and Cardiff as Ship- 
ping Ports, by J. C. Parkinson (Newport, Mullock 
& Son),—The State of the Navy, 1878, by H. F. 
Watt (Potter),— University of Durham College of 
Physical Science, Session 1878-9 (Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, J. M. Carr),— The Times Newspaper and the 
Climate of Rome, by S. A. Smith, M.A. (Long- 
mavs),—T'he Principles of a Time Policy, by 
R. S. Moffat (Kegan Paul),— The Transfer of Gas- 
Works to Local Authorities, also the London Gas 
Supply, 1878, by A. Silverthorne (Lockwood & 
Co.),— Mental Travels in Imagined Lands, by H. 
Wright (Triibner),—A Summer in Normandy, by 
Mrs, C. Ellis (Routledge),—One and Three! by 
F. C. Burnand (Bradbury, Agnew & Co.),—My 
Star, by B. Vadier (Warne),—The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel, by Sir W. Scott, with Intro- 
duction and Notes by J. Morrison (Collins & 
Son), — Nature and Life, by N. Michell 
(Warne),—The Indian Pilgrim, Canto L, by 
J. C. Datt (Calcutta, Bose & Co.)—A Voyage 
with Death, and other Poems, by A. Welcker (Oak- 
land, Cal., Strickland & Co.),— Leisure Hours with 
London Divines, by A Journalist (Houghton & 
Co.),—The General Epistle of St. James, by E. H. 
Plumptre, D.D. (Cambridge Warehouse),— Huss 
et la Guerre des Hussites, by E. Dennis (Triibner), 
—Una Corsa nel Nuovo Mondo, 2 vols, by 
F. V. Pojero (Milano, F. Treves),—Serenada, 
by Leo Benvenuti (Milano, F. Treves). Among 
New Editions we have Tales from Black- 
wood, Part IV. (Blackwood),—The Song of the 
Bell, by Col. Colomb, R.A. (Chapman & Hall), 
—and Sore Throat, by Prosser James, M.D. 
(Churchill), Also the following Pamphlets: Hydro- 
sthetics of the Cistern, Drain, and Sewer, by T. 
Morris (Simpkin),— Memorandum on a Point of 
Dakhni Grammar (Williams & Norgate),—The 
Ghost of Dublin Society (Potter & Co.),—The 
Highland Crofters of Scotland, by D. G. F. Mac- 
donald (Macdonald),— Testimonies to the Efficacy 
of Hydropathy in the Cure of Disease, edited by 
R. Metcalfe (Tweedie & Co.),—and Appendix to 
Contributions to Natural History,and Papers on 
other Subjects, by J. Simson (New York, J. Miller). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
Theology. 
Acts of the Apostles, with a Vocabulary, by J. T. White, 2/6 
Bosanquet’s (S. R.} Tne Interpreter, some Selected Interpre- 
tations of Scripture, cr. 8vu. 6/ cl. 


Poetry. 
Arnold's (M.) Selected Poems, Large Paper Edition, 12/6 
Music. 
Sankey (I.) and Bliss’s (P. P.) Sacred Songs and Solos, 10/6 
History and Biography. 


Awdry’s (F.) An Elder Sister, a Short sketch of Anne Mac- 
kenzie, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 

Stevenson (Robert), Civil Engineer, Life of, by David 
Stevenson, small 4to. 21/ cl. 

Weber's (A.) History of Indian Literature, translated by J. 
Mann and T. Zachariah, 8vo. 18/ cl. 

Geography. 

Cyprus and Asiatic Turkey, from the ‘English Cyclopadia, 
cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Davis (J. W.) and Lee’s(F. A.) West Yorkshire, its Geology, 
&c., 8vo. 21/ cl. 

Murray’s Havubook for England and Wales, 12mo. 10/ cl. 

Von Loher’s (F.) Cyprus, Historical and Descriptive, from the 
German, by Mrs. A. B. Joyner, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 


Philology. 


Cust’s (R. N.) Sketch of the Modern Languages of the East 
Indies, 8vo. 12/ cl. 
Science, 


Foxe's (C. B.) Sanitary Examination of Water, Air, and 
Food, cr. 8vo. 12/0 cl. 

Hamilton’s (a. M.) Nervous Diseases, their Description and 
‘Treatment, roy. 8vo. 14/ cl. 

Schaible’s (C. H.) Essay on the Systematic Training of the 
Body, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

General Literature. 

Braddon’s (Miss) An Open Verdict, 12mo. 2/ bds. 

Couway’'s (G.) Treatise un Versification, cr. svo. 4/6 cl. 

Crealock’s (Major-Gen. H. H.) Eastern Question and Foreign 
Policy of Great Britain, 8vo. 3/ swd. 

Dickens's (U.) American Notes aud Pictures from Italy, House- 
hoid Edition, 4to. 2/6 cl. 
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King’s (K.) The Bubble Reputation, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Knight’s(C.) Half-Hours with the Best Authors, 4 vols. 12mo. 
2/eack cl. (Chandos Classics.) 
Lockwood's (E.) Natural History, Sport, and Travel, cr. 8vo. 9/ 
’s Works. Library Edition, A Strange Story, é&c., 7/6 cl. 
Michell’s (N.) Nature and Life, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Scott’s (J. C.) Arthur Jessieson, a Novel, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ 
’s (W.) Humanity and the Man, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Trimen’s (R.) Regiments of the British Army Chronologically 
Arranged, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 








‘PRACTICAL POLITICAL ECONOMY.’ 
August 9, 1878. 

I sHAut feel obliged by your allowing me to 
refer to a e in the notice taken of my 
book, ‘Chapters on Practical Political Economy,’ 
in your number of July 20th. 

My critic charges me with misrepresenting Mr. 
Mill by “attributing to him the opinion that 
profits are not included in cost of production,” 
and he then proceeds to show that Mr. Mill has 
distinctly affirmed that “ profits as well as wages 
enter into the cost of production which determines 
the value of the produce.” 

To this I answer that Mr. Mill, in different 
places, expressed both the view which I attributed 
to him, and also the view which my critic assigns 
to him. 

With respect to the latter view, the passage 
cited in the Atheneum is sufficient to prove that 
Mr. Mill did express the opinion that profits are 
contained in the phrase, cost of production. He 
slided into this view in the latter part of his dis- 
cussion of the subject. This view is the same as 
my own, and, I understand, is that of my critic 

0. 

But with regard to the first view, the opinion, 
namely, which I attributed to him, I remark that 
Mr. Mill, in the formal opening of the subject of 
cost of production, in Book III. chap. ii. § 1, lays 
down that “unless the value of a commodity is 
sufficient to repay the cost of production, and so 
afford, besides, the ordinary expectations of profit, 
the commodity will not continue to be produced.” 

These words distinctly and positively make 
profit an element of value in addition to and out- 
side of cost of production. As I stated, they 
define cost of production as it falls on the manu- 
facturer or capitalist before he realizes a profit by 
selling. 

Again, Mr. Mill writes in the same section, 
“But in order that the profit may be equal where 
the outlay, that is, the cost of production, is equal, 
things must on the average exchange for one 
another in the ratio of their cost of production.” 

This is conclusive evidence that Mr. Mill did 
express the view I attributed to him—that cost 
of production is the outlay, and is absolutely dis- 
tinct from profit. Not only does he formally 
identify cost of production with the outlay, thus, 
ipso facto, excluding from it the element of profit, 
but he also mentions profit as something separate 
from, and over and above, cost of production, or 
outlay. 

It follows from these quotations that I failed to 
notice that Mr. Mill in the chapter succeeding 
that to which I referred slipped out of the opinion 
that profit was not included in cost of production 
into the directly contradictory view that it was so 
included. But it follows also that the opinion 
which I imputed to him was expressed and em- 
bodied in his writing. I remembered his original 
definition only, forgetting that he had changed it 
into its direct opposite as he went along; but it 
must be borne in mind that Mr. Mill gave no 
formal or marked announcement of jhis change of 
view. 

I would ask, what must be thought of the 
scientific precision of a writer who in the technical 
explanation of an important subject falls into two 
incompatible definitions in two successive chapters 
on a subject which those chapters profess to ex- 
plain? I must leave it to you{to answer; this 
question. 

I must not attempt to trespass unduly on your 
space by referring to other criticisms in the 
Atheneum ; but I hope you will allow me to add 
one remark op a second matter. My critic accuses 
me of claiming “‘to introduce an'original discovery 





on rent,” ignoring what Ricardo, Mill, and others 
had written on that subject. I have made no such 
claim ; on the contrary, on page 352, I have dis- 
tinctly stated that “the eminent men who have 
treated of rent have not been ignorant of these 
facts, and have spoken of situation and other in- 
fluences.” Neither on cost of production nor on 
rent have I “set up giants in order to knock them 
down.” Bonamy Prick. 








THE PEACE OF WEDMORE. 

Tue celebration of the thousandth anniversary 
of the making of the great covenant of peace 
between King Alfred and Guthrum the Dane, at 
Wedmore, took place on Wednesday, the 7th inst. 
Wedmore is four miles from the Cheddar railway 
station. The chief object in the place is the fine 
old church, which, with its picturesque porch, 
sacristy, and side chapels, is as interesting to the 
artist as to the archeologist. It possesses a fine 
Early English arch, and has as yet escaped from 
the hand of the restorer. The Bishop of Bath and 
Wells preached a sermon, which was, in fact, rather 
an historical dissertation, with the appropriate 
text, “One day is with the Lord as a thousand 
years.” After the service a yew tree was planted 
in the churchyard, with the hope that it might 
survive till the celebration of the second thousandth 
anniversary of the peace. Prof. Earle spoke on 
some historical points on behalf of Mr. E. A. 
Freeman, who, though present, was unable to use 
his voice. Speaking for himself, Prof. Earle con- 
tended that Alfred never knew the sound of the 
word Somerset ; he would have called it “ Zomer- 
set,” and would never have said “some people,” 
but “zome voak.” When the Bishop was planting 
the yew tree, some true Saxon sentences were 
heard, such as “ Hur’s a dhrding in the yearth,” 
and “ Hur doth it purty well too.” That was just 
how Alfred would have spoken. Bishop Clifford 
still maintained his opinion that Alfred’s victory 
over Guthrum was obtained at Edington, in 
Somerset, rather than at Edington, in Wilts, as 
asserted by Mr. J. R. Green and earlier historians. 
The point had been left undecided by Mr. Free- 
man. Prof. Boyd Dawkins delivered an address 
on the physical aspect of the country a thousand 
years ago; and Mr. Gambier Parry, the Rev. W. 
Hunt, and others contributed to the success of the 
commemoration. An account of the proceedings 
will probably be published in the shape of a 
pamphlet. 








EDGAR POE'S ‘RAVEN.’ 


THE original suggestion of Edgar Poe’s renowned 
poem has been so frequently “discovered” and 
“rediscovered” that any further theories on the 
subject are likely to be listened to with incredu- 
lity, if listened to at all. Feeling, however, that 
I have something more tangible to proffer the 
public than anything yet advanced by my many 
predecessors, I now attempt to fulfil the promise 
made two years ago (vide Atheneum, No. 2547, 
August 19th, 1876) by giving the following data. 

In 1843 Poe was writing for the New York 
New Mirror, then edited by G. P. Morris and 
N. P. Willis. The number for October 14th con- 
tained some verses entitled,‘ Isadore,” by Mr. 
Albert Pike, a well-known American littérateur. 
Amongst some introductory remarks by Willis are 
these words :—“ We do not understand why we 
should not tell what we chance to know—that 
these lines were written after sitting up late at 
study—the thought of losing her who slept near 
him at his toil having suddenly crossed his mind 
in the stillness of midnight.” This really estab- 
lishes the first coincidence between the poems of 
Poe and Pike; both write a poem lamenting a 
lost love when, in point of fact, neither one had 
lost. either Isadore or Lenore, save in imagina- 
tion. In the ‘ Philosophy of Composition’ Poe 
states that the theme adopted for his projected 
poem was “a lover lamenting his deceased mis- 
tress.” Far more important than the subject of 
his verse, however, so he suggests, was the effect 
to be obtained from the refrain, and in Mr. Pike’s 





poem the most distinctive—the only salient 
feature—is the refrain of “ forever,” with which 
each stanza concludes. A still more remarkable 
coincidence follows. In his search for a suitable 
refrain Poe would have his to-be-mystified 
believe he was irresistibly impelled to select the 
word “Nevermore.” Evidently there are plenty 
of equally eligible words in the English language— 
words embodying the long sonorous o in gop. 
nexion with 7 as the most producible consonant - 
but a perusal of Mr. Pike’s poem rendered 
research needless, for not only does the refrain 
contain the antithetic word to never and end with 
the -dre syllable, but in one line are found the 
words “never ” and “more,” and in others the words 
“no more,” “evermore,” and “forevermore,”—quite 
sufficient, all must admit, for the analytic mind of 
Poe. Thus far the subject, the refrain, and the 
word selected for the refrain have been eagj 
paralleled, and over the transmutation of the 
heroine’s name from Isadore into Lenore no words 
need be wasted. In concluding this section of the 
argument, it is but just that some specimen of 
Mr. Pike’s work should be shown; we cite, there- 
fore, two stanzas of his poem, which is six stanzas 
shorter than Poe’s :— 

Thou art lost to me forever—I have lost thee, [sadore,— 
Thy head will never rest upon my loyal bosom more, 

Thy tender eyes will never more gaze fondly into mine, 


Nor thine arms around me lovingly and trustingly entwine, 
Thou art lost to me forever, Isadore ! 


My ay through the rooms resound all sadly and 
The a sun shines flauntingly upon the unswept floor ; 
The mocking-bird still sits and sings a melancholy strain, 
For my heart is like a heavy cloud that overflows with rain. 
Thou art lost to me forever, Isadore. 

But ‘Isadore’ contains no allusion to the 
“ghastly grim and ancient raven,” unless its 
“melancholy burden” be shadowed forth by the 
“melancholy strain” of “the mocking bird.” 
Whence, then, did Poe import his sable auxiliary, 
the pretext, as he tells us, for the natural repetition 
of the refrain? A favourite work with Poe was 
Gresset’s chef-7ceuvre, and it is not improbable 
that long cogitation over “ Ver-Vert ”—not “ Vert- 
Vert,” as many persist in miscalling the immortal 
bird—may have first given him a hint, but that it 
was in ‘ Barnaby Rudge’ he finally found the 
needed fowl seems clear to us. When that story 
was concluded, Poe, referring to a prospective 
review he had formerly published of it, called 
attention to certain points he deemed Dickens 
had failed to make: the raven, for instance, he 
deemed, “ might have been made more than we 
now see it, a portion of the conception of the 
fantastic Barnaby. Its croakings might have been 
prophetically heard in the course of the drama, 
Its character might have performed, in regard to 
that of the idiot, much the same part as does, in 
music, the accompaniment in respect to the ait” 
Here, almost beyond question, is seen shadowed 
forth the poet’s own raven and its duty. 

A few additional links in the chain may be 
added. The story following Mr. Pike’s verses 
contains, many times repeated, the unoften heard 
name of “ Eulalie.” Till ‘The Raven’ appeared 
Poe had not published any new poem for some 
years, but a few months after publication of that 
appeared ‘Eulalie’ which in many passages 
closely resembles ‘Isadore.’ Thus :—Mr. Pike 
speaks of “Thy sweet eyes radiant,” and Poe, ip 
* Eulalie,’ says, “the eyes of the radiant girl.” Mr. 
Pike speaks of 

—thy face, 


Which thou didst lovingly upturn with pure and trustful 
gaze,— 

and Poe says, “dear Eulalie upturns her matron 
eye”; and, be it noted, the gaze of both is upturned 
tothe moon. There are other points of resemblance 
between the two poems needless to advert to here, 
as the genesis of ‘The Raven’ only is under er 
amination, ‘Eulalie’ being merely alluded to 
collateral evidence. Joun H. IncraM 








THE ‘INFERNO,’ CANTO 33. 
S. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 
Some of your readers may perhaps recollect the 
announcement made in your columns (August 21st, 
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So 
1875) by Dr. Palmieri of his discovery of six 
terzine, previously unknown in the thirty-third 
canto of the ‘Inferno.’ On April 7th, 1877, you 
inserted a paper by myself, giving some account of 
the MS. in which they were found, No. 103 in 
the Italian Canonici Collection, in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford. I have lately received a letter 
from Dr. Palmieri to say that he has at last met 
with the verses once more in a MS, in the Biblio- 
teca Chigiana at Rome (No, 292). In this case, 
however, they occur on the last page of the MS., 
the only indication that the writer knew to what 
part of the text they might belong being an 
asterisk opposite 1. 90 of the ‘Inferno.’ Then 
occurs, also on the same page, a fragment of ten 
terzine from the ‘ Paradise,’ canto 30, lines 116-136, 
which had apparently been accidentally omitted 
in their place in the text, that place having an 
asterisk in the margin. 

This MS. bears no date, but Dr. Palmieri is of 
opinion that, judging from the handwriting, it is 
as early as 1370 at least. It will be remembered 
that the Bodleian MS. bears the date of its com- 
pletion, “15 Feb. 1443.” It should be noted 
that the orthography is less distorted and blun- 
dering than that of the Oxford MS. The Chigi 
MS. came with others to Rome in the seventeenth 
century from the original home of the family in 
Tuscany. Probably, therefore (as Dr. Palmieri 
suggests), this MS, was written in Tuscany, 
whereas that in the Bodleian most likely had its 
origin in Venetia. The two texts are here reprinted. 
The Oxford MS. :— 

Quando cussi parlato latraffita 
guardai dalaltro canto evidi un fritto 
lo qual piangea tremado lacorata 

Et io lidissi perche setu costi fitto 
io te cognosco ben che se lucesse 
qual fallo te reco cussi conficto 

Ed egli ame poy che tu say mie onfese 
perche pur mi molesti va ala toa via 
se torna mai insu nel bon paese 

Io non mi partiro alui disio pria 
seno mi conti perche se qua dentro 
che no puo esser senza gran follia 

Poy che ti piace dico fuor talento 
che per longano chio aigrandi usai 
chal popolo ison mesi atradimento 

Lonferno mi receve sempre mai 


vane eno portar dime ambasciata 
perche qua dentro tu trovato may 


The Chigi MS.:— 
Quandebbe si parlato Ja rietata 
guardai delaltro chanto evidi un fitto 
che piangeva e li tremava la corata 
E io lidissi perchesse qui fitto 
io ti conosco benchesse lucchese 
qual fallo ti recho costi confitto 
E elli ame poi chettussai mie offese 
perche pur mi moiesti va a tua via 
settu ritorni su nel buon paesse 
Io nomi partiro dissio prima 
se nomi conti perchesse qua entro 
che non puo esser sanza gran follia 
Poiche ti piace dico fuor talento 
che per lopghanno chio aigrandi usai 
il p’plo iemossa atradimento 
Perpetuo son qui dentro aquesti lai 
vanne epiu nomi fare omai Ambascia 
poi chio to detto li miei forti guai. 
There are some differences of reading here which 
are worth notice. In the first line the mysterious 
word “latraffita” is replaced by “la rietata,” of 
Which, at least, one may say, “ Marry, this is 
thyme ”; but it does not seem to bear any better 
relation to “reason,” the word “rietata” being 
quite unintelligible, as far as I am aware. In|. 2 
the objectionable “‘ fritto” is replaced by “ fitto,” 
but, as the very same word reappears in the rhyme 
two lines below, this cannot be correct. L. 15 
'smuch clearer in meaning and less corrupt than 
in the Oxford text. Finally, the last three lines 
differ in a remarkable manner in the two texts. 
The substitution of “Ambascia” for “‘ ambasciata” 
8 especially noteworthy, for it will be observed 
that the rhyme in “ascia” occurs just afterwards 
in the ordinary text of the canto, and the word 
“ambascia ” itself in 1. 96. Dr. Palmieri thinks 
that this confusion and uncertainty about the 
thyme, at the beginning of the fragment in the 
Oxford text and at the end in that of the Chigi 
MS, may afford some evidence that this may be a 
genuine Dantesque fragment, which the author 
himself had not finally fitted into its place in the 
poem (or perhaps he may have himself deliberately 
tbandoned it), and that the Oxford text especially 





represents a later attempt to complete the neces- 
sary arrangements in respect of rhyme, so as to 
give the passage a definite place in the text. Cer- 
tainly, as Prof. Witte observed in his letter to me, 
Dante himself would not have repeated the same 
series of rhymes in “-ata” within six or eight 
terzine. 

At any rate, it is highly interesting to find 
these mysterious verses again, especially as this 
MS. carries them back to a still earlier date than 
the Bodleian MS., in which they were first dis- 
covered. E. Moore. 








MR. HAMMOND'S ‘ ANTIENT LITURGIES.’ 
6, Park Villas, Oxford, August 14, 1878. 

Wits reference to the remark of Prof. Bickell 
on my ‘ Antient Liturgies’ (or, ‘ Liturgies Eastern 
and Western,’ as the book is now to be called), 
quoted in the “ Literary Gossip ” of your last issue, 
to the effect that “the editor’s interpretations are 
throughout in accordance with the Roman Catholic 
dogma,” permit me to point out that your own 
reviewer in the previous number (August 3rd) has 
allowed that I “ almost entirely avoid controversy 
or even statements of doctrine which might pro- 
voke dispute.” There are many points of doctrine 
on which there is no controversy between the two 
churches ; and I believe it will be found—certainly 
it is my intention—that any “ interpretations” I 
may have given, whether or not in accordance 
with Roman Catholic dogma, are strictly in accord- 
ance with the teaching of the English Church. 

C. E. Hammonp. 


*,* It will be observed that we quoted Dr. 
Bickell’s remarks without comment. 








Literarp Grossip. 

THE successor of Mr. Winter Jones at the 
Museum will not be Mr. Newton. There is, 
we believe, no truth whatever in the rumour 
which has appeared in the daily papers that 
Lord Acton will accept the post. 


WE are authorized to state that Mr. Minto 
is no longer connected with the Examiner. 

THE Rev. Isaac Taylor is preparing a book 
on the various alphabets, beginning with the 
Aramaic character of the papyri and the 
Pheenician of the Moabite inscription, and 
coming down to our current writing. There 
will also be a chapter on the history of the 
numerals. 

We understand that a memoir of the 
Rev. Francis Hodgson, some time Provost of 
Eton College, and one of the most intimate 
friends of Lord Byron, bas been compiled by 
his son, the Rev. James T. Hodgson, M.A. 
It will contain, among other matters of 
interest, letters from Lord Byron and from his 
sister, Mrs. Leigh, throwing light upon the 
relations between Lord and Lady Byron. The 
work will be published in the autumn by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 


A MARBLE bust of Izaak Walton has just 
been placed in St. Mary’s Church, Stafford,— 
the town in which the quaint old fisherman 
was born. The ceremony of unveiling was per- 
formed by the Earl of Lichfield. The bust 
has inscribed on it, “Izaak Walton, Piscator. 
Born in this parish August 9, 1593 ; baptized 
in this church September 21, 1593. Buried 
in Winchester Cathedral, December 19, 1683. 
Erected by public subscription 1878.” 


WE regret to hear of the death of the Rev. 
George Gilfillan, which occurred suddenly at 
Brechin on Tuesday last. He was the author 
of ‘A Gallery of Literary Portraits,’ ‘ Bards of 
the Bible,’ and numerous other works, besides 
being a voluminous contributor to periodical 





literature. Under his superintendence, Mr. 
Nichol, of Edinburgh, published his well- 
known octavo edition of the British Poets in 
a number of volumes. Mr. Gilfillan was the 
minister of a church in Dundee, and has been 
prominent amongst the Scottish clergy for 
the broad views which he enunciated from his 
pulpit and elsewhere. 

THE Caxton Celebration, in its financial 
aspect, has resulted in a clear balance of 
1,116/. 3s. 2d., which has been handed over 
to the Printers’ Pension Corporation; two 
separate pensions for aged printers have been 
established with the funds thus acquired—the 
Stephenson Pension of 10/. per year, and the 
Caxton Celebration Pension of 25/. per year. 

Messrs. Rivinetons have nearly ready for 
publication the first volume of a new edition 
of the Bible, with a commentary by the Rev. 
J. H. Blunt. It is to be called ‘The Anno- 
tated Bible,’ and is intended for ordinary edu- 
cated readers ‘as distinguished from the labo- 
riously learned.” Besides maps and engravings 
it will contain fac-similes and specimens of old 
English Bibles. In the commentary scarcely 
any space will be occupied with controversy, 
the results of inquiry being given without the 
reasoning ; and much matter has been con- 
densed into a tabular form. The first volume 
goes down to the book of Esther. 

In a sale last week, by Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge, of valuable books and 
manuscripts, a collection of tracts printed dur- 
ing the seventeenth century, formed by Lord 
Chancellor Somers, in thirty volumes, produced 
2791. ; Shakespeare’s Works, edited by J. O. 
Halliwell-Phillipps, 8 vols. 61/. ; Shakespeare’s 
Plays, second impression, 21/.; Morant’s Essex 
2 vols. 17/.; Gentleman’s Magazine, 228 vols, 
24/. ; Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 26/.; Assemani 
Codex Liturgicus, 12 vols., 14/. ; Ovide, Meta- 
morphoses, par Banier, 4 vols., 44/.; Buck’s 
Views, 3 vols, 26/. 10s.; Broadsides and 
Petitions during Civil War, 15/. 5s. ; Roberts’s 
Holy Land, 41 parts, 18/. 10s.; Gould’s Birds 
of Great Britain, 25 parts, 56/. ; Gould’s Birds 
of Asia, 30 parts, 54/.; Sterling’s Monarchicke 
Tragedies and Parzenesis, 5/. 5s.; Psalterium, 
manuscript on vellum, 40/.; Preces Varie, 
manuscript on vellum, 13/.; Breviarium Bel- 
gice, manuscript on vellum, 9/. 10s. ; Le Plat, 
Genealogie, printed on vellum, 9/.; Catalogues 
of the Exhibitions at the Royal Academy from 
1769 to 1876 inclusive, 182; Neufforge, 
Architecture, 8 vols. in 3, imperfect, 18/. 5s.; 
Lewis’s Etchings, 38/. 2s.; Owen Jones's 
Alhambra and Grammar of Ornament, 18/. 10s.; 
Newton’s Halicarnassus, 7/. 17s. 6d. The 
entire sale produced 1,805/. 13s. 


We understand that Messrs. Griffith & 
Farran are preparing for autumn publication 
a one-volume story, by Miss Janet M. Greer, 
entitled ‘My Mother's Diamonds.’ It will 
have a frontispiece by Ludovici, and will be 
published in uniform style with ‘ Bonnie 
Lesley.’ 

‘Every Incu a Kine; or, the Story of 
Rex and His Friends,’ is a tale about some 
very human-like dogs, written by Mrs. J. 
Worthington Bliss, and illustrated by Mr. 
Harrison Weir. It will be published in the 
autumn in Messrs. Griffith «& Farran’s half- 
crown series. The same publishers have also 
in hand a story for boys, by Miss Mary Albert, 
author of ‘ Freddie’s Latin Lessons,’ ‘ Holland 
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and her Heroes,’ &c., which will be published 
in the same series, and will be very fully 
illustrated. 

At the Cambridge Higher Local Examina- 
tions there was, this year, an increase of twenty- 
five per cent. in the number of candidates, 
who were, as usual, mostly women. More 
than three-fourths of them were in the first, or 
literature and history, group. Nearly one 
quarter of these failed in simple arithmetic, 
but only one per cent. failed in English com- 
position. Onefourth of the distinctions 
awarded were gained by candidates who had 
attended lectures provided by the Cambridge 
Association. Either the religious knowledge 
group is not so attractive as formerly, or the 
examination does not suit the candidates ; only 
two-fifths entered for it this year, and two-fifths 
of these failed. In the language group French is 
still the favourite. Mathematics beyond arith- 
metic as yet commands very few candidates ; 
only two (Cambridge students) gained a first 
class. The group including political eco- 
nomy, advanced history, and logic is more 
popular, as are also the science subjects. 
Geology and botany are preferred to zoology 
and chemistry. Henceforward there is to 
be a change in the examination, by which 
any of the groups can be taken at any time. 
The amount of literature and history re- 
quired of candidates in order to pass in 
the first group is to be reduced. In science 
two new subjects will be added, physics and 
physiology. The scholarships offered in con- 
nexion with the Cambridge Association for 
the Higher Education of Women will be 
increased in value by the aid of the Cloth- 
workers’ and Drapers’ Companies. Mrs. Sidg- 
wick, Hill Side, Chesterton Road, Cambridge, 
will give all information. 


AMONG the latest acquisitions in the Manu- 
script Department of the Library of the 
British Museum we observe a thirteenth 
century copy of Stephen Langton’s ‘ Mora- 
litates super Isaiam,’ from the Abbey of 
St. Martin, at Tournay; the original ‘Libro 
de Decretos Diffiuitoriales’ of chapters held 
by the Franciscan Friars of the province 
of San Antonio de Ja Charcas, in Peru, from 
1690 to 1721, with signatures of the 
capitular body, and seals of the Order; the 
report of proceedings at Upsala for the con- 
sideration of the Swedish liturgy, in February 
and March, 1593; and the original vellum 
roll of the Inquisitio post Mortem of lands 
held by Anne, widow of John Holland, first 
Duke of Exeter, and daughter of John Monta- 
cute, Earl of Salisbury, taken by the Escheator 
of Devonshire, 26th of April, 1458. 


Messrs. GrirFiITH & FarRRAN are pre- 
paring for Christmas a volume of ‘ Fairy 
Tales Published by Command of her Bright 
Dazzlingness Gloriana, Queen of Fairyland,’ 
by a Soldier of the Queen. It will be pub- 
lished in small quarto size, and will be 
copiously illustrated. 

AmonxG the Babylonian tablets comprised in 
the Egibi series we may notice one which has 
lately been discovered which will be of 
interest to all students of Greco-Persian 
history. It is dated in the twenty-fourth 
year of Darius Hystaspis, B.c. 516, and con- 
tains a long inventory of arms, stores, and 
other war material, deposited in the temple 
of the war god Nergal in Babylon. It is 





important to notice that this is about the | 


period when Darius would have been pre- 
paring for his expedition to Greece. We may 
also notice that in the later tablets of the 
reign of this monarch Greeks are frequently 
mentioned as parties to commercial transac- 
tions. 

Ar the International Congress of Oriental- 
ists, which will meet at Florence on the 12th of 
September and sit tili the 18th, besides the 
persons we mentioned last week there will 
probably be present Mr. Edward Eastwick, 
Mr. E. L. Brandreth, Dr. Rost of the India 
Office, Mr. Rogers of Cairo, Lieut.-Col. Pearse, 
and the Rev. J. Long. The following public 
bodies and societies will be represented by 
delegates, viz., the India Office, the Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge, the British 
Museum, the Royal Asiatic Society, the Philo- 
logical Society, the Society of Biblical Archzo- 
logy, and the Anthropological Society. Tickets 
for the Congress may be obtained by applying 
to the delegates appointed by the Congress. 
Holders of tickets are entitled to a reduc- 
tion of 30 per cent. on their railway fares 
in Italy, both going and returning. 


In the last week of September there will 
be a Congress of Commercial Geography at 
Paris. 


THE forthcoming part of the Transactions 
of the Royal Society of Literature will con- 
tain, among other papers of interest, the follow- 
ing articles :—‘ On an Unpublished Charter of 
Uhtred of the Huuiccas, in the Library of 
Worcester Cathedral,’ by W. de Gray Birch ; 
‘On the Etymons of Musical Terms,’ by W. A. 
Barrett ; ‘ Dante and the Thirteenth Century,’ 
by C. H. E Carmichael, M.A. ; ‘The Modern 
Greeks considered as a Nationality,’ by Sir 
Patrick de Colquhoun ; ‘On the Signification 
of the term, “ The Turks,”’ by J. W. Red- 
house ; ‘On two Greek Inscriptions,’ by C. T. 
Newton, C.B.; and ‘On two Anglo Saxon 
Manuscripts in the British Museum,’ by W. 
de Gray Birch. 


Dr. REINHART HOERNING is about to pub- 
lish, at Leipzig, fac-similes of the original text 
of some important Assyrian inscriptions, accom- 
panied by a translation and commentary. 


Messrs. LamBart & Bynea, Dublin, have in 
the press, and will shortly publish, ‘ Lectures 
on Domestic Economy, by the Duchess of 
M . The work in question is the pro- 
duction of a distinguished lady who wishes to 
introduce habits of thrift amongst the people 
of Ireland. 


‘EruHics AND AZSTHETICS OF MODERN 
Portry’ is the title of a volume, now in the 
press, by Mr. James Buchan Brown, of 
Selkirk, N.B. It consists of articles con- 
tributed to Blackwood’s Magazine and the 
Cornhill, with considerable additions. Mr. 
Brown is a frequent contributor to various 
periodicals, his nom de plume being “J. B. 
Selkirk.” 


THE Society of the Bibliétilos Espafioles has 
just published a volume with the title of 
‘Dos Obras Didfcticas y dos Leyendas,’ 
edited by Dr. German (Hermann) Knust, from 
MSS. in the Library of the Escurial. This is 
the seventeenth volume published by the 
Society. 

Amonest new books and pamphlets re- 
lating to Greek literature we may record the 








splendid and critical edition of Hippocratey 
Chirurgy, with French translation and ex. 
tensive notes, by Prof. J. E. Petrequin, 
2 vols. ; Prof. H. Droysen’s ‘ Sylloge Inscrip- 
tionum Atticarum in usum Scholarum Acade. 
micarum’; Dr. Anton Biihler’s ‘ Der endlich 
entdeckte Schliissel zum Verstiindniss der 
Aristotelischen Lehre von der  tragischen 
Katharsis’ The first fasciculus of the 
first volume of the “ Leipziger Studien zur 
classischen Philologie,” containing “ Malvinys 
Bechert, de M. Manili emendandi ratione”; 
D. Wilsdorf, ‘Fasti Hispaniarum  Proyip. 
ciarum’; G. Curtius on the word Néozos; 
L. Lange on Exuvupos dpxwv. 

Amonc books relating to the departments of 
art and antiquities, we may mention ‘ Hermes 
mit dem Dionysosknaben,’ describing an 
original work attributed to Praxiteles, found 
in the Heraion at Olympia; the volume is 
edited by Dr. Georg Treu, for the directors of 
the excavations at Olympia; ‘ Die Bronzsch- 
werter des kéniglichen Museums zu Berlin,’ a 
work edited for the museum by A. Bastian 
and A. Voss; ‘Inventaire de la Duchesse de 
Valentinois, Charlotte d’Albert,’ edited from 
a MS. in the archives of the Duc de la 
Trémoille, by Edmond Bonnaffé. Let ug 
mention by the way interesting articles on 
discoveries of antiquities, by Signori Visconti 
and de Rossi, in the Bulletino della Commis- 
stone Archeologica Communale di Roma. 


M. GerMaIN has just brought out at Mont- 
pellier the newly-discovered document con- 
cerning Edward the Second (mentioned in 
these columns), under the title of ‘ Lettre de 
Manuel de Fiesque concernant les Derniéres 
Années du Roi d’Angleterre Edouard IL, 
publié pour la premiére fois d’aprés le Texte 
du Cartulaire de Magueione.’ 


Pror. H. Gritz publishes in this month's 
number of his Monatsschrift, &c., an impor- 
tant essay on the situation of Sinai or Horeb, 
After having given his proofs from Biblical 
passages that Sinai cannot be looked for in 
the Sinaitic peninsula, and therefore is not to 
be identified with the Serbal or the Jebl 
Musa (he says that Prof. Ebers’s identification 
of the various stations in the desert compared 
with the hieroglyphical documents are “ topo- 
graphical dreams”), he concludes that Sinai 
must have been situated in the vicinity 
of Edom and the desert of Pharan, near 
Kadesh. This idea, we believe, is not quite 
new, but the author’s proofs from the Bible 
are striking, and it is astonishing that 
the late Dr. Beke, who quotes the same 
passage, should not have rightly interpreted 
them. All geographers and Biblical students, 
says Prof. Gritz, in searching for Sinai 
between Suez and Akabah have been misled 
by monastic traditions. If the author is 
right, and we think he is, his identitication 
of Sinai with Mount Araz/, situated, accord- 
ing to Prof. Palmer, about twenty miles 
from Ain-Gadis (Kadesh), on the way t 
Egypt, is most acceptable. 


THE last number of the Comptes Rendus de 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres 
contains, amongst others, a new Cypriote ir 
scription, communicated by M. Robert Mowat. 
There occurs one letter which has not yet been 
found elsewhere. M. Mowat suggests also 4 


new explanation of the words Kapvé «yu, to be 
found in a Cypriote epigraphical monument, 
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representing @ winged disc leaning against two 
ions. The translation generally adopted, “I 
am Karyx,” is scarcely admissible, since there 
js no human form on the monument to which 
it could be applied. M. Mowat proposes to 
translate “I am a messenger” (preco sum), 
Kapué being the Doric form of Kijpvg. In 
that case, says M. Mowat, we should have the 
trae explanation of a mysterious divine symbol 
which is so often represented on monuments 
of Eastern antiquities. 

Tue Secretary of the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres, in his report on the pro- 
gress of the works published by the Academy, 
mentions the following books: A part of the 
twenty-seventh and twenty ninth volumes of 
the ‘Mémoires,’ the latter containing the history 
of the Academy from 1865 to 1873; parts of 
the ‘Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits’; 
Vol. IV. of the ‘ Historiens des Croisades’ is 
finished, and will be out as soon as the index 
is ready; so far are also parts of the ‘Historiens 
Grecs’ and ‘ Historiens Arabes,’ of the ‘ Re- 
eneil des Historiens de France,’ and ‘ Recueil 
des Chartes et Diplémes relatifs 4 l’Histoire 
de France antérieure 4 Philippe-Auguste.’ The 
frst fasciculus of the ‘Corpus Inscriptionum 
Semiticarum’ is also ready for press, and the 
Academy is only waiting for the necessary 
funds, which have to be voted by the Chamber. 
The preparation of the twenty-eighth volume 
of the ‘ Histoire Littéraire de la France,’ and 
of the ninth volume of Borghesi’s works, is 
atively pursued by the editors. 

Pror. A. FaBRETTI’s essays on old Italian 
inscriptions have appeared in the last volume 
of the Transactions of the Turin Academy, 
with the titles of ‘ Osservazioni Paleografiche e 
Grammaticali intorno alle Antiche Iscrizioni 
Italiche’ and ‘Terzo Supplemento alla raccolta 
delle Antichissime Iscrizioni Italiche.’ The 
same volume contains Prof. Giuseppe Buroni’s 
esay, ‘Dell’ Essere e del Conoscere Studii 
Parmenide, Platone e Rosmini.’ 


Tue long vacations of the foreign universi- 
ties have begun, and scholars from various 
countries are now visiting English libraries. We 
may mention Prof. Zupitza, of Berlin, who is 
occupied with a final revision of Alfric’s gram- 
mar and glossary for immediate publication. 
Dr. Zummer, of Berlin, is going to Ireland to 
undertake Celtic researches. Prof. Stengel, 
of Marburg, and his pupil, Dr. Brede, are 
tow at work in the Bodleian Library on old 
French texts. We understand that M. Paul 
Meyer, of the Collége de France, will shortly 
visit England. M. Valois, one of his pupils at 
the “cole des Chartes,” is collating MSS. of 
Guillaume d’Auvergne on behalf of his forth- 
coming thesis for his doctor’s degree. 

Dr. Konratu, of Vienna, will shortly 
publish a book containing contributions 
towards a critical text of the poems of 
William of Shoreham. 








SOIENCE 


——— 


Industrial Chemistry. Edited by B. H. Paul. 
(Longmans & Co.) 
Aconcis but at the same time complete descrip- 
tion of the processes followed in chemical industry 
tad been a desideratum in our scientific literature. 
The volume before us, based on Dr. Barry’s transla- 
ton of the German edition by Stohmann and En- 
gler of Payen’s ‘Précis de Chimie Industrielle,’ 
tvidently aims at supplying the waut, but, we re- 





gret to say, succeeds very imperfectly. By attempt- 
ing, as it professes, to be of service to everybody,— 
the schoolboy, the technical student, the manufac- 
turer,—it is of no special value to any one. It is 
particularly difficult to discern what this book 
could teach to manufacturers, considering that the 
information regarding most of the processes de- 
scribed, except, perhaps, those of the metals, is not 
up to date. The description of the manufacture 
of oxygen ignores the methods of Mallet, Deville 
and Debray, and Tessié du Motay, and, indeed, is 
quite silent about the rapid growth of this industry. 
Siemens’s apparatus for the preparation of ozone, 
and Wills’s improved form of the same, are likewise 
passed over. The production of artificial ice, 
carried on so largely in New York and Paris, is 
not mentioned. With like neglect is Bischof’s 
spongy iron filter visited, although declared to be 
a filtering agent superior to all others by the Royal 
Commission on the Pollution of Rivers. As we go 
further into the book our surprise increases. Neither 
Hargreaves’s method of obtaining sulphate of soda 
from common salt by means of sulphurous acid, nor 
Solvay’s ammonia process for the production of 
carbonate of soda, are even hinted at in the 
description of the manufacture of soda. When 
subjects of such importance are omitted, it need 
not be wondered at that methods and contrivances 
less generally known, but still of some merit, are 
omitted. The metals seem to have received a 
better treatment ; the editor, in fact, states that he 
has greatly supplemented the chapters relating to 
them. Had the other branches of industrial che- 
mistry been worked out in a similar manner, the 
book might have been more worthy of the pro- 
fessional reputation of the editor. 


A Descriptive Treatise on Mining Machinery, 
Tools, and other Appliances used in Mining. 
By George G. André, F.G.S. 2 vols, (Spon.) 

Tuis work consists of two quarto volumes, which, 

in addition to the letter-press, contain 182 pages 

of plates. The first volume, under three heads, 
embraces exploring, excavating, and hauling or 
hoisting machinery; the second volume com- 
prehends pumping and ventilating machinery, and 
the various kinds of machinery employed for the 
treatment of mineral products. This will show 
eur readers that nearly every kind of machi- 
nery employed in our subterranean operations 
is described and illustrated in these volumes, 
and that the work, as a whole, cannot fail to be 
useful to mining engineers and others connected 
with any mining operations. The author, we 
think, would have placed himself in a more satis- 
factory position if he had distinctly stated the 
sources from which he had drawn his information. 
Instead of this it appears that we are, from the 
following passage, “‘ No descriptive treatise on the 
machinery used in mining exists in tbe English 
language,” to infer that Mr. G, André’s book is 
the first of its kind, and original. Without noticing 
several small works and treatises in the English 
language, we would direct attention to ‘The 

Practical Treatise on Mine Engineering,’ by G. C. 

Greenwell, which has passed through two editions, 

and M. J. Callon’s ‘ Lectures on Mining,’ delivered 

at the Paris School of Mines, and translated by 

Dr. Foster and Mr. Galloway, two of Her Majesty’s 

Inspectors of Mines. Mr. André is indebted, 

amongst others, to M. A. T. Ponson’s ‘Traité de 

PExploitation des Mines de Houille’ for some of 

his best plates ; to M. le Baron de Villefosse’s ‘ La 

Richesse Minérale,’ and to that most valuable and 

extensive work of M. Ch. Combes, ‘Traité Com- 

plet de ’Exploitation des Mines,’ for much of his 
information. There can be no objection to this ; 
indeed, a book of this class could not be satis- 
factorily produced without gleaning from such 
sources as those indicated. Mr. André has made 
his selections with care, and with the judgment of 
a practical mining engineer. We complain only 
of his not having indicated the sources from which 
he has drawn. Having taken exception to the 
wholesale borrowing without acknowledgment, we 
assure our professional readers that the only 
means by which we can hope to revive British 





mining, and enable the miner to stand against th 

— of foreign and colonial mines, is by 
carefully studying such a book as Mr. André’s- 
and introducing judiciously the mechanical appli 
ances which he describes, 





NOTES FROM THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

Tue forty-eighth annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation was opened at Dublin on Wolussben last, 
when Dr. Allen Thomson resigned the President- 
ship, and was succeeded by Mr. W. Spottiswoode. 
All the Sections are accommodated within the 
walls of Trinity College, and the Association is 
thus kept compactly together. The excellence of 
the arrangements at the College is due mainly 
to the energy of the Rev. Dr. Haughton. 

An admirable guide-book to the county of 
Dublin has been prepared for the use of members. 
The editing has been entrusted to the careful 
hands of Dr. Macalister, Professor of Comparative 
Anatomy in Trinity College, and Dr. MacNab, 
Professor of Botany in the Royal College of 
Science. They have received assistance from a 
large body of specialists. The geology, the flora, 
the fauna, the archeology, and the industries of 
the county are all described with great ability. 

Peculiar facilities are given to members desirous 
of visiting the objects of interest which abound in 
and around Dublin. These include a great variety 
of museums, public institutions, and manufactories. 
The Commissioners of Irish Lights have allowed 
an exhibition at Howth Buily Lighthouse of 
Wigham’s Quadriform gas-light, and the combined: 
gas and electric light. 

Last night (Friday) the Royal Dublin Society 
gave a brilliant soirée, and the entertainment to be 
given by the Royal Irish Academy will take place 
next Tuesday. 

Tickets have been issued by the Lord Mayor for 
@ grand banquet at the Mansion House to-night, 
when the Lord Lieutenant will be present. 

An organ recital was given yesterday by Sir 
Robert Stewart in the Chapel of Trinity College. 

A yon pnd museum for the reception of speci- 
mens and apparatus, in illustration of papers r 
in the several departments, has been organized, and 
placed under the direction of Mr. Macalister and 
Mr. Hull. 

The good people in Dublin evidently consider 
that the members of the Association require a great 
deal of recreation; and they are probably not 
far wrong. Few, indeed, will find fault with the 
very full excursion programme which has been 
issued. For to-day (Saturday) a large number of 
excursions are arranged, some of which start so 
early in the day that they will tend to thin the 
sectional meetings. Ample arrangements have 
been made to occupy next Thursday, as usual, in 
visits to places of interest, and there appears no- 
chance of any lack of hospitality. An innovation, 
however, has been introduced by extending these 
excursions one day longer, and devoting Friday to 
a visit to Belfast. 

In the Report of the Council, which was pre- 
sented to the General Committee on Wednesday, 
a graceful allusion was made to Mr. Griffith’s 
valuable services as Assistant-Secretary during the 
last sixteen years. He retires at the close of the 
— meeting, and hands over the work to Mr. 

rdon. 

The Irish Times of last Wednesday published a 
series of biographical sketches of the officers of the 
Association at the present meeting. 

An unusual number of foreigners have honoured 
the Association by their presence this year. 
Among geologists may be mentioned Prof. Zirkel, 
the eminent petrologist of Leipzig ; Prof. Geinitz, 
the well-known palzontologist of Dresden ; and 
Prof. Cope, the famous American osteologist. The 
travellers include Mr. W. H. Dall, whose ethno- 
logical work in Alaska is highly appreciated. 
Then among the travellers present or expected are 
the well-known names of Mr. Stanley, Capt. Bur- 
ton, and Capt. Burnaby. 

Next year the Association will meet at Sheffield ; 
in 1880, at Swansea ; and in 1881, at York. 
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-of an eminently meritorious predecessor. 


‘my own far later observations. 





THE EASTERN DESERT OF EGYPT. 
Bellaggio, August 6, 1878. 

By chance the last number of your journal has 
found me here, and I see it contains some observa- 
tions respecting a brief notice I contributed to 
your pages on the 6th of last month. The cen- 
sure I have read seems hardly called for by any- 
thing contained in the sketch I gave of my trip to 
the eastern desert of Egypt. It was intended 
only to be read by those who already know some- 
thing of my former adventures, or care for their 


- sequel. 


The critic is the widow of my predecessor, Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson, whose explorations took 
place more than half a century before my own 
adventures in the same region. It is hardly 
requisite to be said that no remark of mine could 
imply any wish to underrate the value of his 
researches. On the contrary, I would observe 
that everything now said by Lady Wilkinson 


‘might have been well indicated simply by a refer- 
-ence to the Journal of the Royal Geographical 


Society (vol. ii. 1832). There the reader will find 
a truly classical summary of Sir Gardner Wilkin- 
son’s travels in this district in the summer of 1823. 
To show the superiority of that paper it would have 
been enough to point to it—an important docu- 


‘ment in the annals of geography, and one with 


whish my own slight sketch was not intended to 
be compared. I should be the last man in the 
world to wish in any way to diminish the claims 
If, in 
my last contribution, but little was said respecting 
his labours, the omission was the result of brevity; 
for I was writing nothing more than a sketch of 
I will now refer 
more distinctly to some points in the criticism 
referred to. 

First, as to my transcriptions of Arabic local 
names, I may observe that without the use of 


_— type—such as Lepsius has required for his 
P' 


habet—minute accuracy is here impossible, and 
especially when one writes for a journal like 
yours, where it cannot be expected that special 
type is to be provided for printing now and 
en such notes as mine. It is readily granted 
that in his representations of Arabic local names 


‘Sir Gardner Wilkinson was remarkably exact. 


It does not follow that one must be ready to accept 
all his etymologies or histories of Arabic local 
names, Of these names many, on account of their 
numerous possible variations of sound for European 
ears, may be fairly called indeterminate, as regards 
their representation in Roman letters. The Arabs 


-of various tribes pronounce the said names 


variously, and have their own combinations of 


consonants, that in their force are not easily and 
-at the same time exactly represented by our own 
signs for sounds. 


As regards etymologies, or 
histories of words, these again have manifold 
variations—more, indeed, than can here be indi- 
cated without going too far into linguistic and 
historical disquisition. It may be noticed, how- 
-ever, how often the Arab, coming into some new 
territory, and hearing the names given to places 
by people cf a language not his own, has 


-changed the names, and by alliteration has made 


them more like words belonging to his own 
tongue. Thus we have such couples of names as 
the following: Erment—Hermonthis ; Denderah 
—Tenthyris ; Qeneh — Kainepolis ; Asfiin—As- 


or Assuan—Syene; Ipsambul—Abu Simbel, 


Then we have to meet the case where for the 
original true meaning of a name there is substi- 
tuted a fictitious or arbitrary meaning, founded 
‘upon nothing better than accidental likeness to 
some Arabic word. Here are sufficient sources of 
-erroneous etymologies. Moreover, it is to be 
remembered that in this district we have four 
languages, in which the lover of new etymologies 
thas a wide range for making such discoveries as 
the likes. We have here the Old Egyptian or 
Coptic, Greek, Arabic, and the Bedja tongue. 
Two hundred years ago the people dwelling here 
‘between the Nile and the Red Sea were the 
-Ababde, who have but lately been made Arabs. 





The many meanings given to the name of the Red 
Sea may fairly indicate the complexity of etymo- 
logical researches in this district. Another example 
is found in the oft-repeated name, Wadiel Arabah, 
which, we are told, means “the valley of cars.” 
This assertion will not bear examination, and the 
same may be said of many similar guesses. In my 
travels it has been my habit to make inquiries 
among the people of the desert respecting the 
meanings of their names of places ; but I have not 
found reasons for ascribing avy high value to such 
information as they have given me. I have felt 
especially a want of confidence wherever ety- 
mologies or histories of names seemed favourable 
to certain local prejudices, and, again, when they 
were characterized by the obvious facility that 
naturally belongs to mere guesses. A remark once 
made by a traveller who has done much for the 
Biblical geography of Palestine may help to make 
my meaning clear. “For a shilling,” said he, 
“your Arab can always show you ‘the grave of 
Abraham,’ and, most conveniently, just near the 
spot where you happen to be standing.” Where 
I have thought it was required that the original 
of a local name should be given, it has been given 
after due consideration, and not without consulta- 
tion with good Arabic scholars. 

Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s explanation of Gallala, 
or Qalala, as meaning “ the citadel of God,” is but 
a fiction, and, as far as my observations have 
extended, it is a meaning unknown among the 
people of the desert. Qalala is a topographical 
word, belonging to the same category with Ham- 
mada (a plateau), and may fairly be derived from 
Qalah, a commanding height, or, more freely, an 
acropolis, This stem Qalah has extensive uses in 
Arabic names of places. As for the name Gharib, 
or Ghrarib (of which both spellings and meanings 
are variously given), Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s 
derivation from Ghrarb (“the west”) is not satis- 
factory. It is vague, and tells too little. The 
true meaning of the mountain’s name—one made 
clear by many uses of the word, and to be found 
in every good Arabic lexicon—is this: sublime, 
standing alone, majestic. Gebel Gharib is, in fact, 
the highest mountain in the range of the Egyptian 
coast, if not the highest withinthe bounds of Egypt 
properly so called. But its form and its isolation 
give it still more a claim to the name as here 
interpreted. As to its exact height above the sea- 
level, I may, in passing, say another word. On 
account of the error that might be caused by 
refraction, I have already suggested a doubt 
respecting the accuracy of a trigonometrical 
measurement made at a distance of thirty kilo- 
métres, and on the coast side. In his report of 
1832 Sir Gardner Wilkinson names only in pass- 
ing the fact that he had made an ascent of the 
mountain. Did he climb to the highest point? 
Look at its many pinnacles, conical in shape and 
incredibly steep, and there may here be left room 
for a doubt,—at least, for one respecting the con- 
venience of carrying up, on such a climbing tour, 
the fragile instruments required for giving with 
accuracy 5,900 feet for the height of the loftiest 

oint. 

. I will pass over some observations of Lady 
Wilkinson’s that refer to my own respecting geo- 
graphical distributions of plants; for here the 
most special department of my explorations is 
made subject to criticism, and in reply I might 
possibly be led too far. But I would still retain 
my former supposition that “the ancient Egyp- 
tians ” must have known but little of this eastern 
desert. It is, of course, understood that here Iam 
speaking of Egyptians living before the time of 
the Roman Empire—strictly speaking before the 
time of the Ptolemaic dynasty—but this obvious 
limitation of my words “ancient Egyptians ” has 
not been noticed by Lady Wilkinson. As far as 
my researches have extended, ancient Egyptian 
(hieroglyphic) inscriptions in this eastern desert 
have hitherto been found only within the Wadi 
Hammamat, and on the very old caravan route 
from Qeneh to Qosseir (old stone-quarries, gold- 
mines) The Libyan desert, on account of its 


oases, often referred to in the oldest inscriptions, 





—. 
may have been better known. Under Darius the 
temple El Kbargeh (Hibe) was built. It is, how. 
ever, in the times of the Ptolemies that we 
read much of busy, commercial traffic through the 
Arabian desert, of which we have proofs in the 
ports established then along the shores of the Red 
Sea. But it was especially due to Roman entep. 
prise that this desert and its mountains were more 
thoroughly explored as regards their mineral treg. 
sures. Evidences are seen in extensive uses of 
porphyry, as in the inscriptions of small temp 
here and at Gebel Fatireh. It has been already 
shown by Sir Gardner Wilkinson, that first in the 
reign of Claudius the porphyry of Egypt was 
brought to Rome and extensively used for busts, 
statues, vases, sarcophagi, and pillars, all made of 
this splendid material, and leaving remains stij] 
admired in so many parts of Italy. 

I must before I conclude make a decided 
protest against the passage including the assertion, 
* Every smallest wadi or even ravine has its name,” 
Omitting reference to the Bedouins, settled partly 
or living as nomadic tribes on the confines of the 
Nile valley, I would refer to the Arabs—about 
200—settled in this eastern desert. To these 
people there are known only collective names for 
whole systems of wadis, and their side-valleys 
have only in some rare instances any proper names, 
Accordingly, tomakecomplete and definite a further 
description of the region, geographers will find 
themselves compelled to make use of many terms 
such as—like two of my own choice—may possibly 
be called “fancy names.” For my own part, I have 
mostly shown my preference for retaining names 
given to places by natives of the district, and in 
only two instances (in the sketch here referred to) 
have I deviated from the rule. As to naming places 
with reference to characteristic or predominant 
animals or plants, that is a plan agreeing well in 
principle with the nomenclature of the Arabs 
themselves. To conclude, I will express a wish 
that my “fancy names”—“ Lycium Valley” and 
“Hyrax Valley”—may retain their association 
with the topography of the eastern desert of Egypt, 

Georc ScHwEINFurTs, 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES, 


Tue following is a translation of a circular 
issued by Prof. G. de Mortillet with reference to 
a proposed album of the most beautiful types of 
women :—“ Desirous of studying anthropology 
from an zesthetic point of view, I am collecting in 
an album photographs of the most beautiful types 
of women of all countries and of all races. This 
collection of beauties is the more important, scien- 
tifically, that the most beautiful persons in each 
race ought to be the most typical, if the law of selec 
tion is real. My studies in palso-ethnology and 
prehistoric anthropology have shown me that 
woman has played the greatest part in the pre 
gress of civilization and in the softening of 
manners. Man from all time has had strength 
as his share. Woman has ruled over and refined 
this, nearly always brutal, strength by the ime 
sistible influence of the heart, of grace, and of 
beauty. It is impossible to put in evidence all 
that there is of good in woman, but it can be 
shown to what point beauty has been raised, and 
thus what is and must have been from all time 
its power may be explained. The album I am 
forming, a sort of livre d'or of beauty, will aid in 
completing the demonstration based on the obser- 
vation of facts. To render this album as complete 
and as perfect as possible, I appeal to all persons 
who can furnish me with documents. The collec 
tion will be composed of uncoloured photographs 
only, from carte-de-visite size to picture size. The 
medium dimensions are preferable. The indice 
tion of the name and social position of the persons 
is very useful, if it can be given without indiscre 
tion! What is indispensable is, to know the place 
of birth, the nationality, and the race. Is the race 
pure, or are the father and mother of different 
nations and races? The names of the donors and 
also their addresses, when they desire it, shall be 


indicated. It is just that photographers should Bia 


have the profit of their works. All communicr 
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4 that Salamis is at the mouth of the Pedias, from 

; vhich river the gipsies now obtain gold. 
pend There is nothing in the accounts of the geology 
y ans of the island, either by M. Gaudry or MM. Unger 

ad Koschy, that is opposed to these metals and 
ee cal being found there. They all occur within the 
8 © F borizon of the Cyprian strata, and are found in the 
engts joining continent, where a like series of strata 
. ist, At any rate, according to living testimony, 
be gold, quicksilver, and coal are found, whether in 
. all 4B? quantities will soon be tested. 
~ he Joun J. Lax. 
, and *,* The better geological opinion seems to be 
"time ‘tat there is no gold in Cyprus. 
I am 
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tions should be addressed to M. G. de Mortillet, 
gu Chateau de St. Germain-en-Laye (Seine-et- 
Oise), or at the Exhibition of Anthropological 
Sciences, Paris.” Though M. de Mortillet’s par- 
donable enthusiasm has given occasion for satirical 
remarks in a Paris paper, there can be no manner 
of doubt as to the interest and instruction such a 
eollection, scientifically arranged by so distin- 

ished an anthropologist, will afford. 

The principal article in the Revue d Anthropo- 

ie for the current quarter is M. Broca’s com- 
ive anatomy of the cerebral convolutions. In 
sn article on the classification of existing human 
races, Dr. Topinard suggests the hair as the first 
character, the form of the head the second, the 
general colour of the skin the third. Thus three 
ups are formed, the straight-haired, wavy or 
frizzled haired, and woolly-haired. These are each 
divided into dolichocephalic and brachycephalic, 
and these subdivided according to the colour of 
the skin. 

A fund of information with regard to that 
amazing sect, the Skopts of Russia, is given in a 
monograph on the subject by Dr. Pelikan, recently 
published in the German language, and illustrated 
by coloured drawings of devotees of both sexes, 
and maps showing the distribution of the sect in 
the several provinces of the Russian empire. 





CYPRUS. 


Devonshire Terrace, Aug. 14, 1878. 

As far as I am personally concerned, I have no 
right to question the opinion expressed in your 
jsue of the 10th inst. on my pamphlet, ‘Ceded 
Oyprus,’ but the doubt expressed as to the exist- 
ence of gold, quicksilver, and coal affects practical 
pablic interests. 

In the articles “ Cyprus” in the following works 
gld is mentioned as a product of the island : 
Rees’s ‘Cyclopeedia’; Binder, ‘ Allgemeine Real- 
eeyclopadie’; Meyer, ‘Das grosse Conversa- 
tions-Lexicon’; Pierer, ‘ Universal-Lexikon’; the 
‘Oxford,’ ‘ Brewster’s,’ ‘ London,’ ‘ Metropolitana,’ 
‘English, and ‘ Moderne’ encyclopedias. In 
Iarousse, ‘Dict. Univers. du XIX. Siécle,’ it is 
uid, “on trouve de la poudre d’or dans plusieurs 
misseaux”; Porcacchi also mentions veins of gold 
having been found near Khrusoco and Nikosia. 
The abundance of gold in ancient times is evi- 
denced by the solid armlets and other ornaments 
fond in the tombs, and the rich golden censer 
dedicated by Euelthon, king of Salamis, at the 
Temple of Delphi, and the golden spindle and 
distaff and unwrought gold presented by him to 
Pheretrine (Herod. iv. 162). It is noteworthy 

















made in the other hemisphere. The perihelion 
passage will take place about August 27th. 

Noruine more has been heard of the comet 
supposed to have been discovered by Mr. Swift in 
America, on July 7th, and there would seem to 
have been some mistake about it. 

Apmirat Moucuez (recently raised to that rank) 
has been installed as Director of the Paris Obser- 
vatory for the term of five years. He was born at 
Madrid in 1821, but is of French parentage and 
education. He had always taken much interest 
in astronomical observations, and in 1874 took 
charge of a successful expedition to observe the 
transit of Venus in the island of St. Paul. 

Ar the Annual Meeting of the Council of the 
Royal School of Mines, the Royal Scholarship of 
251. was awarded to Mr. R. Lancaster, and two of 
151. each for first year’s students to Messrs. R. G. 
Scott and Mr. Wm. Cross. 

WE learn that the mechanical power of the 
falls of Niagara is to be utilized. A company has 
been formed in America who propose to employ 
the falls to transmit to Buffalo—a distance of 
twenty-two miles—a constant supply of compressed 
air, to be used in the large establishments there. 

Baron von Roxitansky, the President of the 
Vienna Academy of Sciences, died, as we have 
already stated, at Vienna on the 23rd of July, 
in the seventy-fifth year of his age. This cele- 
brated physician was born on February 19th, 
1804, at Koeniggruetz, in Bohemia. He studied 
at Prague and Vienna, and received his doctor’s 
degree in the latter city in 1828. He was 
elected honorary rector of the University of 
Prague in 1849, and rector of the University of 
Vienna in 1850. Rokitansky’s ‘ Manuel d’Ana- 
tomie Pathologique’ was published at Vienna 
between 1842 and 1846, in five volumes. This 
work was translated by the Sydenham Society, in 
1845-1850, in three volumes. 

CHELTENHAM will receive the members of the 
Social Science Congress in October next. Lord 
Norton (better known as Sir Charles Adderley) 
is the President for the year, and Mr. W. H. 
Michael, the recently-appointed Queen’s Counsel, 
will preside over the Health department. 

WE have received the Memoirs of the Italian 
Spectroscopical Society for June and July. Besides 
@ continuation of the usual solar observations, we 
have in the latter number an important paper by 
Signor Schiaparelli, containing a series of physical 
observations of the planet Mars, made by him 
during the opposition of 1877 at the Brera Obser- 
vatory, Milan. They are accompanied by a map 
of a large part of the surface of ~ for which the 
author’s ideas of its distribution have led him to 
propose a totally new nomenclature. From this it 
would appear that the ruddy planet has an Eden 
of its own, with all the rivers of the other, except- 
ing the Euphrates, instead of which it has on one 
side part of a martial Nile. 

WE have received the Bulletin of the Imperial 
Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg, for June 
(Vol. XXV.); the most interesting paper is a descrip- 
tion by M. Wild of the fine magnetical and meteoro- 
logical observatory recently established at Pavlovsk, 
near St, Petersburg. 

WE have received the first two numbers of the 
American Journal of Mathematics, Pure and 
Applied, published under the auspices of the 
Johns Hopkins University. Prof. Sylvester is 
editor in chief, Dr. Story is editor in charge, and 
Profs. Peirce and Newcomb are co-operators. We 
observe articles by Profs. Cayley and Clifford. 
The journal bids fair to take its place in the first 
rank of mathematical publications. The size is 
ee and the type large and clear, like that of 
relle’s journal. 








PINE ARTS 
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Will Close Saturday, August 17th. 


BLACK and WHITE EXHIBITION, Dudley Gallery, Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly, consisting of DRAWINGS, ETCHINGs, and 
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5] Y¥, 35, New Bond 


* House of sy he the DOR. 
Street. Daily, Ten to Six.—ls. 


Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, — Vol. I. 
Inscriptions of Asoka. By Major-General 
Cunningham, C.S.I. 

GENERAL CUNNINGHAM has at last brought 
out the commencement of his long-expected 
work on Indian inscriptions, and holds out 
hopes that other volumes will speedily follow. 
Nor, indeed, are such hopes unnatural, seeing 
that the General has been at work for more 
than seven years, i.e. since February, 1871, 
with able assistance, and yet has told us no- 
thing of what he has been doing since his 
fifth volume, published at Calcutta in 1875, 
which only gives a narrative of the work done 
to the end of the ‘cold season of 1872-3,” 
and leaves, therefore, more than four years, 
about which, except from casual notices in the 
newspapers, the public at large has received 
no information. This apparent tardiness is 
now, we hear, to be amended at once, most of 
the volumes being all but ready, so that the 
whole, seven or eight in number, are to be in 
our hands in less than two years. 

The present volume, ‘On the Inscriptions 
of Asoka,’ is the first of three which General 
Cunningham proposes to devote to the special 
subject of inscriptions, the following ones 
being intended to contain (ii.) the inscriptions 
of the Indo-Scythians and of the Satraps of 
Saurashtran; and (iii) inscriptions of the 
Guptas, and of other contemporary dynasties 
of Northern India. 

In this volume, General Cunningham gives 
a full description of the rock inscriptions of 
Asoka from ten different places; of those 
found in four different caves, and of others on 
six well-known pillars, making in all about 
twenty-eight inscriptions, more or less com- 
plete, the more important of which are com- 
prised in thirteen edicts (with two separate 
ones from Dhauli and Jaugada), which were- 
issued at different periods of that monarch’s 
reign of forty-one years. 

For these edicts, General Cunningham has 
arranged the words, from the five principal 
texts, in Roman characters, one under the other 
in parallel columns, giving also, at the end of 
the volume, the original native texts, so that 
any one can readily discern the amount of 
mutual agreement or variation in their lan- 
guage ; and, supposing the originals correctly 
copied and also correctly translated, this will 
certainly prove to be a valuable work for fature- 
students. The Inspector-General maintains 
that ‘‘the Asoka inscriptions are exclusively 
Buddhistical,” a view, we think, scarcely to 
be maintained in the face of the able paper by 
Mr. E. Thomas, ‘ On the Early Faith of Asoka,’ 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society for July, 
1877, which, however, he may not have yet 
read. Besides the texts, &c., General Cun- 
ningham has devoted two short chapters, the 
one to ‘‘The Language of the Inscriptions,” 
and the other to the ‘‘ Alphabetical Characters.” 
With regard to the first, there is nothing 
special to note, except that the long and well- 
known Kapurdagiri inscription is in future to 
be known as the Shaéhb4zgarhi inscription. In 
the second, General Cunningham states, with 
reference to the probable derivation of the 
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alphabets, one reading from left to right, the 
other, as in the case of the Semitic languages, 
from right to left, and that he holds with Mr. 
Thomas that the former is ‘‘an independently 
devised and locally matured scheme of writing.” 
To this he adds his own plan for developing 
the letters as found on the monuments from 
some very ancient picture-writing, or hiero- 
glyphs. About this, however, all that can be 
as yet said is that the scheme is ingenious, 
though, as no such hieroglyphs seem as yet to 
have been met with, this idea is at present 
purely conjectural. Moreover, some eminent 
scholars, such as Drs. Max Miiller and Weber, 
and, we believe, Dr. Burnell, have pro- 
nounced against the theory of indigenous origin 
altogether. 

But, while General Cunningham has been 
Jaudably desirous of making his work as 
good as possible—indeed he tells us, in his 
Preface, that his collection is to be “of revised 
and authentic copies”; that “no effort has 
been spared to render it complete” ; and that 
“all the inscribed rocks and pillars have been 
visited either by myself or by my zealous 
assistant Mr. Beglar”—it is impossible not to 
notice one strange omission, viz., that neither 
the name of Mr. Burgess—the Government 
Surveyor of Western India—nor the admirable 
work he has accomplished,—‘ The Archeo- 
logical Survey of Western India,’—is recog- 
nized, as we think it ought to have been, 
in the volume before us. Yet to Mr. Burgess 
and to Dr. Kern (who is referred to once or 
twice) scholars would naturally turn for the 
latest and best texts of these edicts. More- 
over, General Cunningham seems to rely almost 
wholly on the translations of Messrs. Prinsep, 
Mill, Wilson, and Burnouf: early and honoured 
pioneers of Indian epigraphy, it is true, but 
whose translations were necessarily incorrect, 
as the copies they had to put their trust 
in were imperfect. Nor is there any refer- 
ence to Mr. Norris, who took a prominent 
part with the Aapurdigiri inscription. To 
edit a Corpus of Indian inscriptions in this 
fashion is much as if any one were to reprint 
Chishull or Chandler without reference to 
Boeckh or Mommsen. Sorry we are to say it, 
but this ‘Corpus’ is scarcely satisfactory. 
The scholar will not regard it with favour ; 
and it must give offence to the Government 
of Bombay, who have reason to feel an honest 
pride in the work of their own surveyor, Mr. 
Burgess. 








NEW ENGRAVING. 

Ir is not within the power of mezzotint engrav- 
ing to render exhaustively such a picture as Mr. 
Holman Hunt’s ‘Shadow of Death.’ A proof impres- 
sion, published by Messrs. T. Agnew & Sons, of 
Mr. Stacpoole’s plate from this picture is before us. 
‘Our remarks on this print must be taken with 
knowledge of the fact that only line engraving or 
elaborate etching could fully treat the peculiarities 
of a picture which is finished to the highest degree, 
and aims at a splendid illumination, not by con- 
trasts of lights and darks, but by sheer vividness 
and purity of tints, and accordingly has a chiar- 
oscuro which is the reverse of that for which mezzo- 
tint is best adapted. This process assumes the 
use of an even tone over the whole plate, within 
which tone the highest white, that of the paper, 
must appear but sparingly ; the introduction of 
very deep tones is perilous. The power of the 
process is therefore restricted in regard to two 
qualities, each important in treating exhaustively a 
painting like that in question. Mezzotint does 
not admit the solid finesse of draughtsmanship 





which it is Mr. Hunt’s pride and glory to practise. 
It is patent, therefore, that Mr. Stacpoole was 
heavily handicapped before he began to reproduce 
the picture in this process. 

It is the more to his honour, therefore, that 
having carried the execution of his transcript 
almost to the pitch of a very fine stipple engraving, 
he has given us an extremely acceptable and 
highly valuable print, which finely reproduces its 
original, especially in regard to the design and 
multiplicity of details. In these respects it could 
not well be better. The action of the figure of 
Christ, an all-important element of the design, is 
thoroughly right ; the drawing and modelling of the 
body, arms, loin-cloth, and left hand are admirable, 
the drawing and modelling of the Virgin’s figure, 
with the exception of the hands, are fine, careful, 
and just, as is also her startled action. The hands, 
though learnedly drawn, are hardly fine enough ; 
the right hand of Christ, too, seems a little exag- 
gerated in its contours; his feet, while skilfully 
modelled, are somewhat too large ; his left leg seems 
defective in action, and neither the outlines nor the 
contours within them of this limb are perfect. The 
head of Jesus is rather small. The masterly fore- 
shortening of the original is nearly all here, which 
is saying all that could be said ; indeed, line engrav- 
ing alone promised perfect success for this difficult 
part of the subject. The intensity of the facial ex- 
pression, the crowning element of the picture, has 
been treated wiih conscientious care. The chiar- 
oscuro, 7.¢., the light and colour rendering of the 
picture, highly successful in many respects in the 
print, suffers, we think, because the floor is too dark 
for the objects lying on it, so that this part seems 
cut up. The wall behind the figures and the 
sky outside are too dark for Christ’s flesh; the 
tools on the wall show somewhat too strongly for 
the harmony of the tone of the work as a whole. 
Of course these assumed shortcomings are not pro- 
minent features in a plate which is nearly a 
perfect rendering of one of the most difficult sub- 
jects which could be submitted to an engraver. 








THE BRITISH MUSEUM— COMPLAINTS AND REFORMS. 


FREQUENT complaints have reached us of the 
manner in which the contents of the Print-Room at 
the British Museum arerendered practically inaccess- 
ible tothe public. We have already explained why 
it is desirable in the interests of learning that the 
Print-Room itself should not becomea thoroughfare, 
and we have pointed out that, as the prints cannot 
be otherwise placed than in portfolios, mere in- 
spection of the backs of those volumes would be 
a doubtful gain to the general visitor. We have 
often commented on the neglect of opportunities 
to place a sufficient number of works of art on 
screens in the King’s Library. But the Print- 
Room is by no means the only or the most 
attractive part of the Museum of which the 
public have but limited advantage. The notion 
still seems to prevail among the authorities, that 
the official description of the public as “ persons 
admitted to visit” the national collections of 
artistic, scientific, and antiquarian objects is 
correct. A thoughtless routine still obtains in 
Great Russell Street which suited the ways of 
two generations back, but is an anachronism now. 
For two and a half days in every week, and for 
certain whole weeks of the year, the Museum 
is closed to the “unlearned” world. It is true 
that on the reserved days some mitigation is 
afforded of that disappointment which is eo 
often distinct on the faces of would-be visitors 
who approach the gates on Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, and on Saturday mornings, only to learn 
that the place is inaccessible. A ceitain num- 
ber of persons are on these days conducted 
“round” the Museum by attendants and in 
groups. This is a curious relic of the primary 
regulations of the place, according to which only 
a limited number of duly watched and guarded 
individuals were “admitted to visit” the collec- 
tions, and handed on from room to room as if they 
were so many presumptive burglars. 

If they were not so vexing, so unfair, and so wrong 





=— 
there would be something peculiarly absurd abou; 
the restrictions in question. The fact is Patent to 
every one who knows the place that there is not 
the slightest need to close the Museum any da 
of the week. The attendants are there every day; 
those departments which are open on Monday 
need not be closed on Tuesday ; private and indj. 
vidual studies are never carried on in the publi 
galleries on one day more than on another, Wy 
do not think it desirable to admit the public 
indiscriminately to such departments as those of 
Coins and Medals, Maps, and Prints and Dray. 
ings ; nothing would be gained by this admittance 
any more than by making the Reading Room a 
thoroughfare. But there are no grounds for neglect. 
ing to place before the world, as has already been 
done in the Department of Manuscripts, typical 
examples of the more interesting classes of works, 
thus forming instructive collections of the treasures 
of these and other departments. 

It must be said, however, that the heads of 
departments in the British Museum are already 
almost overwhelmed by studies without which 
the whole institution would fail. The central 
department or secretariate has abundance of 
work, and contents itself with representing the 
aggregate to the Trustees, and the Trustees are 
difficult to move except through the Secretary's 
office. There is no one, then, to represent the 
public or mass of general users of the Museum, 
Accordingly reforms and extensions are tardy and 
due to external outcries, the Museum seldom or 
never taking the initiative. 

We cannot better serve persons intending 
to visit the Museum than by quoting a pam. 

raph from a Return to an Order of the House of 

mmons, dated July 18th, 1878, which has just 
been published. The purport of this paragraph 
cannot be too widely known ; but we are sure, so 
slowly do changes in the old routine of public 
institutions reach the world, that the matter is 
known to few of our readers :—‘‘ On the 12th of 
July, 1873, the Trustees of the British Museum 
passed the following resolution, viz., ‘ That classes, 
or bodies of persons, be admitted on private days 
for purposes of instruction, to the number of 
thirty for the upper galleries, and fifty for the 
lower galleries, on previous application to the 
Principal Librarian.”’” So much is better known 
than what follows :—“ Visitors from abroad, or 
from the country, and persons leaving town, or 
otherwise pressed for time,—indeed, all persons 
who can show any reasonable cause for desiring 
immediate access to the collections,—are not only 
admitted on private days, but are shown through 
the galleries which they wish to visit.” Doubtless 
if they wish to see all the galleries, such “ persons” 
may see them all, accompanied by a courteous 
attendant, who will show them through the 
establishment. The Trustees evince their willing- 
ness to accommodate visitors; but why have 
“private days” at all? We are accustomed to 
look to France for examples in these matters ; but 
in France a man must, or may, produce his pass 
port, if he has one, before they will let him into 
the Louvre on “ private days,” and the Hotel de 
Cluny is closed, except on Sundays, even to 
Parisian “ persons,” 4. ¢, the public. 

A propos of the proposed removal of portraits 
and other works of art, the stuffed birds and 
beasts, &c., from Bloomsbury to the National Por- 
trait Gallery and the Natural History Museum, 
South Kensington, a Bill intituled ““An Act toenable 
the Trustees of the British Museum to remove 
Portions of their Collections,” as “ Brought from 
the Commons (to the House of Lords) 2d 
‘August, 1878,” has been printed. The “Bill,” 
as amended,—after reciting the objects of the 
foundation of the Museum, describing the great 
increase of the collections, and stating that, 
“whereas, in addition to collections of books, 
manuscripts, antiquities, objects of national 
history, and other miscellaneous objects, the 
Trustees of the British Museum are possessed of 
a number of pictures,”—empowers the Trustees 
to remove the collections of zoology, geology, 
and paleontology, mineralogy and botany, 
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South Kensington, and the pictures to the 
National Gallery or the National Portrait Gallery, 
or partly to one and partly to the other. The 
following is important:—“The Trustees of the 
British Museum may also give away any 
duplicate works, objects, or specimens not 
required for the purposes of the Museum: Pro- 
vided always, that the power hereby conferred 
shall not extend to any duplicate works in the 
Royal Library of King George the Fourth, or in 
the Cracherode, Grenville, or Banksian Libraries, 
or to any objects presented to the Museum for use 
and preservation therein.” “Give away” is not a 
desirable term in an enactment of this nature, as 
it stands alone ; the power conferred ought to be 
limited to institutions designed for public service, 
rovincial and foreign museums, and it ought to 
include authority to effect exchanges with foreign 
museums. 

It appears not to be generally known that old 
Montagu House, Bloomsbury, so closely associated 
with the notorious “Field of Forty Footsteps” 
which was in its rear, and celebrated for the 
sprawling gods and goddesses of the style of 
“Verrio and Laguerre,” was within an ace of be- 
coming the Foundling Hospital. Before the 
Trustees of the British Museum acquired the man- 
sion there was close negotiation between the pro- 
moters of the charity and the representatives of the 
Duke of Montagu. 





ST. PAUL'S. 

Wnritinc some time ago of the proposed re- 
decoration of the interior of the dome of St. 
Paul’s, we deprecated the destruction of the 
paintings of Sir James Thornhill, at least the 
substitution for them of enrichments in mosaic. 
We did this because although there can be little 
doubt that Messrs. Leighton and Poynter would 
produce finer designs than Sir James’s, yet not 
a little historical interest attaches to the latter, 
and, artistically speaking, because the time-softened 
tones and tints of the existing pictures aid the 
dignity of the structure, and give what may be 
called a mysterious majesty, favourable in the 
highest degree to the grand expansive aspect of 
the great cupola. These soft tones, this time- 
produced harmony, are not to be looked for in 
mosaic, and it is to be feared that enrichments of 
this kind may tend to “ bring the dome down on 
our heads,” 7. ¢., force its boundaries on the eye, 
reducing the apparent bulk on which its majesty 
depends. The general arrangement of the design 
to be produced in mosaic is due to Alfred Stevens, 
and no one knew better what to do in such a case, 
yet the designing and execution of details is left 
w the living painters, who will do all that can be 
done to adapt their work to the necessities of the 
case. Mosaic, however, is an intractable material, 
and brilliant grounds do not “lend themselves” 
to the expression of that mysterious bulkiness 
which is now impressive in the dome. Stevens’s 
design comprises eight great circles for subjects 
Which are to be determined on, and for which the 
cartoons are to be executed by Mr. Leighton at 
6001. per circle. Mr. Poynter will, for 11,480/., 
farnish cartoons for all the other spaces indicated 
in Stevens’s designs, excepting a circle of cherubs 
to be seen through the central opening, not in- 
cluded in the present scheme. The smaller circles 
and the colossal figures on thrones, and other 
subjects in the plain spaces between the ribs of 
the dome, all of which must be varied in each 
compartment, are included in this estimate, which 
has been furnished with excess of liberality by the 
painter. The committee, according to the Report 
sent to us, propose to reduce the cost by omitting 
the Telamones supporting the ribs at their bases, 
substituting conventional architectural designs, 
perhaps in combination with the Apocalyptic 
animals, This does not seem a desirable omission ; 
the idea of the Telamones is grand, and, if duly 
designed and executed with regard to scale, the 
figures must have a structural and decorative 
significance not to be expected from the emblem- 
atic beasts. If the Telamones are, as the com- 


mittee argue, left out, sixteen smaller figures, one | 





on each side of the ribs, may likewise be sacrificed, 
—also a saving of cost might be effected by repeating 
some of the minor designs with variation in colour 
only. We think this “economy” a mistake, un- 
fair to Stevens, hard on Mr. Poynter, very inju- 
rious to the decorative scheme as a ad, and 
sure to be repented of. Mr. Stannus, Stevens’s 
pupil, who has done so much towards bringing the 
Wellington monument to a satisfactory conclusion, 
is to superintend the execution of the designs in 
mosaic ; he is, in the first instance, “to prepare 
a full-size cartoon of two of the ribs of the dome, 
and of all the architectural features between them, 
occupying one-sixth of the whole circumference of 
the dome, which cartoon is to be coloured and gilt 
in imitation of mosaic, and so mounted on canvas 
that it can be fitted in the dome and its effect 
judged of almost as well as if it were really 
executed in tessere. Spaces will be left for the 
designs of Messrs. Leighton and Poynter, which, 
when translated into forms imitating mosaic, will 
be affixed in a like manner to the dome.” These 
two experimental segments are to be of differing 
designs, one comprehending the notions of Stevens, 
the other containing the above-mentioned con- 
ventional forms. This is as it should be, and as 
of course Thornhill’s paintings will not be de- 
stroyed until it is found that the new works are 
more acceptable, the experiment is in every way 
desirable. It will be seen how superior the 
Telamones are to the animals, and if, or not, new 
mosaic surpasses old painting. We notice that 
the committee values the existing grand semi- 
obscurity of the dome at so low a rate that, apart 
from the sparkling effect of gold grounds and 
glittering mosaics, it proposes to introduce “ me- 
tallic reflectors within the external peristyle of 
the dome,” ‘“‘in a manner calculated by Mr. Pen- 
rose to double the amount of light at present 
introduced through the windows.” 50,0001. is the 
estimate for the mosaics, 42,500/. is in hand. 





MYCENZ. 
Ventnor. 

To the many theories put forward in regard to 
bodies and objects found in the tombs discovered 
at Mycenz, will you allow me to add one more in 
your valuable paper ? 

I would not have ventured to make this request 
but that some eminent scholars and archeologists 
to whom I communicated this view have received 
it with approval, and have urged me to place it 
before the public. I put it forward merely as a 
suggestion to be discussed, and shall be happy 
to withdraw it should any cogent arguments be 
brought forward against it. 

The view I would venture to suggest is this— 
that the bodies found at Mycenz are those of 
some Northern chiefs who had been killed or had 
died in Greece, and had been buried at Mycenz 
with all their treasures. 

The reasons for my view are the following : The 
tombs and objects discovered present most marked 
features characteristic of the north of Europe. 
1. The style of the ornamentation of many of the 
gold objects obviously belongs to the north of 
Europe. Indeed, any one who looks over examples 
of Northern art, especially of the ages of bronze 
and iron, cannot but be struck with the startling 
analogies in ornamentation to the objects discovered 
at Mycene. 

2. The layer of pebbles below which the bodies 
were found, and the other layer under the bodies, 
present another Northern feature. Shakspeare 
alludes to this custom in ‘ Hamlet,’ where he speaks 
of “shards, flints, and pebbles” being thrown into 
graves. 

3. The sword-hilt of one of the bodies was found 
lying across the loins, as some barbaric northern 
chief would have worn it, and not on the right 
shoulder, as a Greek warrior would have carried 
it. The absence of greaves, an important portion 
of Greek armour, is significant. The “enormous 
length” of the swords—3 feet 2 inches—is not in 
favour of their Greek origin. These very long 
swords appear to have been peculiar to Denmark 
and North Germany. In early ages the Greeks 





used a very short sword. Dr. Schliemann observes 
that the sword figured at page 303 had a wooden 
sheath. This is also a Scandinavian characteristic. 
Prof. Stephens (‘Runic Monuments,’ p. 298) 

a clasp or ferrule found in South Jutland (date 
200-250 a.D.), which belonged to a sword sheath of 
wood. It still exhibits, he says, two bronze nails 
for fastening the clasp to the wooden sheath. At 
page 296 he distinctly mentions the great length 
of the Danish swords, and their wooden scabbards, 

4. The strong resemblance of the tombstones 
and their ornamentation to the sculptured stones 
of Scotland, which are of Scandinavian origin. 
If the arms of a cross were added to the upper 
portion of the fourth tombstone, page 91, it would 
become the exact counterpart of one of those 
sculptured stones which so frequently occur in 
Scotland. 

5. The shapes of the wheels of the chariots, 
with their four spokes forming a cross, figured on 
the tombstones, are identical with the wheels of 
the chariots sculptured on tombstones from Kivik, 
in Scania. 

6. The presence of obsidian arrow-heads of a 
most marked Scandinavian type. The arrow- 
heads of Homer’s time were of bronze. 

7. Iron keys like those figured at page 74 
occur among the objects found in the island of 
Bjo:k6, near Stockholm. Dr. Schliemann himself 
admits that the keys belong to a late period. 

8. The gold crowns are very similar in shape 
to the bronze diadems, with spiral ornamentation, 
found in North Germany, and figured in Plate 
xxiv. Hore Ferales, 

9. The presence of crystal, which was never 
adopted for ornamental purposes at an early period 
in Greece, its use being introduced at a late 
Roman age. 

10. The gold signet rings do not present the 
characteristics of primitive art, but of an art in 
its most degraded state. According to Mr. King, 
the two massive gold rings are decidedly Byzantine 
in pattern. 

Further, we are told in history that in a third 
expedition of the Goths in 263 a.p., which 
numbered as many as 500 vessels, they took 
Cyzicus, then sailed down the Aigean, rav 
the coast of Attica, and anchored at the Pirzus, 
Athens was taken and plundered, and many other 
renowned places in Greece were either partially 
or wholly destroyed. We also read that in 
395 a.p. Alaric plundered and devastated the 
Peloponnesus. ‘“ Coriath, Argos, Sparta,” Gibbon 
writes, “yielded without resistance to the arms 
of the Goths.” They were, however, compelled 
to retreat before Stilicho after sustaining consider- 
able loss. 

Now might not some of those barbaric Gothic 
chiefs in their pluodering expeditions have attacked 
Argos, been killed, or have died there, and then 
have been buried with all theirtreasuresat Mycenze? 
Many of the gold objects exhibiting a Scandinavian 
type of ornamentation may have been brought by 
them from the north; while the others, such as 
gold masks, the bull’s head, may have formed part 
of the spoil and loot of the cities and countries 
they plundered on their way from the north, 
The gold masks may have been taken from some 
Scythian graves, such having been found in 
Kertch. The gold cups, with arcades of round 
and ogival arches, and the gold signet rings, may 
have been loot from Byzintium. The gold cross, 
at page 194, may have belonged to some Christian 
in the Gothic army. Dr. Schliemann entertains 
doubts of its remote antiquity from the colour of 
the gold. The rope pattern round it is another 
northern feature. 

On examination, this view will not appear so 
improbable, when we recollect that Alaric died at 
Consentia, in Italy, was buried in the Busento, 
with all “the splendid spoils and trophies of 
Rome,” as Gibbon writes, 

This view will also account for the absence of 
iron, coins, and inscriptions on the tombs. The 
G ths may still bave retained these bronze swords 
of such enormous length, for the use of bronze 
Weapons was, according to Demmin (‘ Weapons of 
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War’), continued to late period in the north of 
Europe, while they were too rude and savage to 
use coins and inscriptions. 

The pottery found at Mycenz is undoubtedly 
early Greek, but has no connexion with the bodies 
and the ornaments found. The fragments dis- 

-covered in the excavations were evidently treated 
.as rubbish when the site was disturbed at a later 
period by digging for the graves. Similar frag- 
ments were also found on clearing out the treasury 
excavated by Mrs. Schliemann ; so they must have 
been in the ground from a very early period. 
Hopper M. Westrorp. 





THE ROYAL ARCH OLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT 
NORTHAMPTON. 
Atheneum Club, August 12, 1878. 

In your notice of what I said at the North- 
‘ampton Meeting of the Royal Archeological 
Institute, about some carved bench-ends being 
of the fourteenth century, I think you should have 
added the reasons I gave for saying so, namely, 
that shields of arms of that century are carved 
upon them, otherwise your readers might be 
misled. Such bench-ends are common in some 
parts of the country, but are generally of the time 
of Henry the Eighth. I consider them as the best 
of all church furniture, and I believe they are 
peculiar to England. At least I do not remember 


to have ever met with them on the Continent, and 


I have been into many scores of churches in France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, and Italy. If any of 
your readers know of instances to the contrary, I 
shall be glad to be informed of them. I have met 
with examples in this country of plain work of 
the thirteenth century, but do not remember to 
have met with them of the twelfth. 
Joun Henry Parker, C.B. 





ASSYRIAN ANTIQUITIES, 


THE cases containing the antiquities obtained 
by Mr. Hormuzd Rassam from the excavations he 
has carried out for the Trustees of the British 
Museum have arrived. Their safe and speedy 
arrival at the Museum was greatly accelerated by 
the assistance given by Sir Austen Layard, to 
whose charge they were confided by Mr. Rassam 
on his arrival in Constantinople. The new collec- 
‘tion is a very general one in the nature of its con- 
tents, but still it is of the greatest interest, and 
‘contains forms the most important acquired 
since the explorations of Mr. Layard. Among 
the objects of special interest may be noticed a 
very fine twelve-sided cylinder, containing a long 
‘historical inscription of the Assyrian king Assur- 
banipal, extending over more than twelve hundred 
lines, This monument is in excellent preservation, 
and is the finest cylinder in the national collection, 
-excepting only the celebrated Taylor cylinder, which 
-contains the annals of Sennacherib. It is dated 
in the eponym year of Shamas-danin-ani, who was 
archon of Nineveh in B.c. 640. The inscription will 
no doubt greatly increase our knowledge of the 
annals of the Augustan age of the Assyrian 
empire. Mr. m has also discovered some 
antiquities of great importance in the Mound of 
Balawat. These relics, now they have arrived at 
the British Museum, are found to be of the time 
of Assur-nazir-pal, who reigned in the ninth 
century before the Christian era. They consist 
-of some splendid bronze trophies and bas-reliefs, 
of which we hope at an early period to 
give a description. During his excavations at 
Koyunjik, the site of Nineveh, Mr. Rassam dis- 
covered more than 1,400 fine fragments of cunei- 
form inscription. It is hoped that among these 
are some of the famous Isdubar series. Among 
the minor objects may be noticed especially some 
splendid ivory carvings, even finer than the already 
beautiful collection in the British Museum. 








fine-Art Gossip, 
Ir is interesting, and that not only from the 
heraldic point of view, to note that the arms of 
Cyprus are borne on one of the shields on Queen 





Elizabeth’s tomb, in Westminster Abbey. The 
shield is on the western frieze of the tomb, and 
the following are the quarterings :— Quarterly, 
France and England, impaling quarterly of six, 
viz.: 1st, a lion rampant gu., crowned or, Luxem- 
bourg ; 2nd, quarterly of four, first and fourth gu., 
an estoille arg., second and third, Old France, the 
whole for Baux, Duke of Andree ; 3rd, barry of 
ten arg. and az., over all a lion rampant gu., 
crowned or, Cyprus ; 4th, arg., three bendlets gu., 
a chief or, surmounted by another arg., charged 
with a rose proper, Ursino ; 5th, gu., three pallets 
vaire, on a chief or a label of five points az., St. 
Paul ; 6th, arg., a fess and a canton gu., Widville. 


WE are sorry to hear that operations have been 
begun in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, west 
side, analogous to those which have already had so 
unfortunate a result on another side of the same 
cloisters, as well as on the interior, the columns, 
the diaper work of the east end and elsewhere in the 
abbey church itself. The result of these operations 
has been to substitute for the time-produced aged, 
weathered, and crumbled surface, and rich local 
colour of the stone, so charming to the artist’s eye, 
so valuable in attesting the genuineness of the sur- 
face, a shiny, horny, and hard brownness, which 
is neither venerable nor beautiful, and retains 
nothing valuable in sculpture or antiquity. Worst 
of all, these disastrous operations have not the effect 
desired of them, attainment of which would alone 
justify their use. The process condemns itself in 
the judgment of artists and antiquaries. It is 
practised as follows: There are certain kinds of 
stone, especially limestones, which, under the in- 
fluence of damp, and above all of poisoned air, 
like that of London, crumble on their surfaces, 
where, in course of time, a sort of efflorescence 
appears, retaining in a very general way the 
original contours. Some kinds of stone exfoliate 
their surfaces under influences similar to the above 
named. At Westminster, efflorescence, or what is 
analogous to it, happens. To remove this, workmen 
have been so employed in the cloisters that an 
entirely new surface has been produced, leaving, of 
course, nothing whatever of that old surface which 
efflorescence had attacked, and to which old surface 
that efflorescence was to a certain extent a protec- 
tion or armour, retarding further decay. On the new 
surface produced, a sort of varnish, of lac dissolved 
in spirit, is applied, in the fond hope that no more 
decay will appear. The ancient and genuine surface 
seems to have gone out of mind—in fact, it goes 
away in baskets full of greyish brown powder, 
vanishing before the workmen’s ruthless tools. 
The new surface absorbs the lac, the spirit vehicle 
evaporates, leaving such a shiny, horny, hard 
brownness as we see wherever the experiment has 
been tried ; in a little while damp pierces the var- 
nish, and causes the stone below to exfoliate in 
flakes, confounding and confusing the last traces 
of ancient art. This destruction may be seen in the 
cloisters, near the entrance to the Chapter-House. 
It is not too late to prevent much of this mischief 
—cannot it be prevented? Since the above was 
written, we rejoice to learn that Canon Farrar has 
caused the works to be suspended—we hope 
finally. 


Tue Salon will be closed on Monday next, at 
six o'clock. 

THE exhibition of historical portraits in the 
Trocadéro, to which we have already alluded, has 
been opened. It is a collection of works of the 
highest interest, crowded with historical and bio- 
graphical treasures, many of which have been 
hitherto almost or quite unknown. 

A CoRRESPONDENT remonstrates : — “ Sir 
Edmund Beckett’s characteristic letter to the 
Times, of August 8th, contains an ominous an- 
nouncement that he hopes to see the ‘ restoration’ 
of the west porches of St. Albans Abbey carried 
out, and accordingly labourers are now clearing 
away the wall which has hitherto saved the porches 
from the injudicious handling of wealthy enthusiasts. 
John de Cella’s work deserves all that has been 
said in its praise; but it has been so damaged 
that its restoration is to a great extent out of the 





——— 
question. If any attempt is made to finish foliage 
of which only the stumps are left, the finish 
must be more or less due to the imagination of the 
carver, and the result is only a forgery instead of 
@ reproduction of a work of art. If these exquisite 
specimens of masonry cannot be left alone, but 
must be made neat and complete to sati 
instincts of an age which is without art, it would 
be best to draw all damaged stones and to replace 
them with new ones representing the architect's 
conception of what John de Cella’s complete 
design was. If the old stones were preserved in 
the Architectural Museum, in Tufton Street, they 
would be of great value to students, and no one 
need be deceived about the new work at St, 
Albans. If this course is not followed, John de 
Cella’s work will share the fate of the similar 
door arch at Ely, which has been completely 
‘restored’ by the insertion of modern details for 
which so little authority existed that its value for 
students is in some important features entirely 
destroyed, and the security of the fabric in no way 
promoted.” 

Tux British Museum has lately acquired a copy 
of the Latin Vulgate translation of the Bible, 
“Lugduni Apud Hvgonem a porta,” 1538, with 
Holbein’s cuts, a most precious rarity, in the 
original and stamped vellum cover, and remark- 
able for containing the illustration of the Fall of 
Man on p. 2, not mentioned by Passavant in ‘ Le 
Setateentnen:* except in respect to the repro- 
duction “h” (see p. 361, tom. iii.); but it is de 
scribed by Dr. A. Woltmann, ‘Hans Holbein) 
second edit., p. 225 ; first edit., ii. p. 55. 

Tue last relics of the Old Bell, at Edmonton, 
a hostelry renowned from the ‘John Gilpin’ of 
Cowper, have given place to a new “hotel and 
tavern.” We hope the Society for Photographing 
Relics of Old London have taken negatives as well 
as notes of this house. Something yet remains of 
the character of the Elephant and Castle, at New- 
ington Butts, and even of the Angel, at Islington, 
to be worth noting. The Red Lion, at Brentford, 
famous in election history and the drama, has not 
quite vanished ; some traces of the interior of 
the White Bear, in Piccadilly, are yet to be seen, 
No district calls more loudly for the recording 
camera of the above-named society than the river- 
bank about Greenwich, where there yet remain, 
not without peril, some noteworthy houses, such as 
the Fubbs Yacht, a wooden-fronted “ public,” 
which was named after a royal craft that often took 
great folks to and from the Continent in early 
Hanoverian days of Georges the First and Second; 
she was the Victoria and Albert of her day: her 
very name has so completely vanished for a hundred 
and twenty years that few know to what the sign 
of the house refers. The Trafalgar, at Greenwich, 
long renowned for heroic dinners, yet stands above 
the mud. Writing of old London inns, we may re- 
mark that the destruction of the Green Dragon, 
Bishopsgate Street, was thought worth recording in 
the French newspapers. 

A CorrRESPONDENTinforms us that the local autho- 
rities at Gainsborough are threatening to sweep 
away the old building in that town known as the 
Pillared House. The columns from which it takes 
its name are not very old. They are, perhaps, of 
early seventeenth century date, but the building 
gives some picturesqueness to a very dull street, 
and is further interesting from the fact that tradi- 
tion points out this house as having been in 1643 
occupied as the lodging of Henry Pierrepoint, 
Earl of Kingston-upon-Hull, at the time that the 
storm of civil war raged around Gainsborough. The 
Earl was taken prisoner in this town, and shipped 
off to the Parliamentarian garrison at Hull ; but 
the pinnace in which he was being conveyed down 
the Trent was attacked by a party of his own 
friends, and the Earl was killed. The Pillared 
House is represented in an engraving of Gains 
borough published about the middle of the last 
century by J. Hilbert, of Hull. It is there shown 
as a three-storied building, the front supported by 
a row of six columns. 


Tue Minister of Public Instruction has com- 
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missioned M. Alfred Michiels to go to Italy and 
land in order to complete his investigations 
for a biography of Van Dyck. 

Tue Prix de Rome for Engraving has been 
awarded to M. C. T. Deblois, pupil of M. Henri- 
quel-Dupont ; the second prize to M. E. A. Ra- 
pouille ; M. H. F. Vion has honourable mention. 
The first prize for Sculpture goes to M. E. Grasset, 
pupil of M. Dumont ; the second prize to M. C. 
Lelevre ; M. E. A. Suchet has honourable mention. 
The first prize for Architecture goes to M. V. A. 
Laloux, pupil of M. André; the second prize to 
M.L. Dauphin ; another has been awarded to M. 
V. Blavette. 

A Frencu translation of Herr Thausing’s book 
on Albert Diirer, by M. G. Gruyer, has been pub- 
lished. When is the English one, which we trust 
will be made in full, to appear ? 

In a garden in the Miinstereifel, on the Ist 
of August, two small jars were dug up contain- 
ing seventy-two gold pieces of the finest metal, 
the mintage of which is unusually sharp and well- 
reserved. Most of the coins, which are described 
by the finder as being of the “size of a ducat,” 
belong to the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
centuries, and bear the image and superscription 
of successive archbishops. The most valuable 
iece, however, is an English rose-noble, the size 
ofa thaler, with the inscription, “ Ricard. D. Gra. 
Rex. Angl. Fra. Dos. Hib. Agt.,” and bearing the 
additional legend, probably with reference to 
Edward the Third’s strife with the Papal See, 
“LHS. autem transiens per medium illorum 
ibat.” There is a letter in the centre of the cross 
of lilies, 

Toe monument to Friedrich Wilhelm III. 
for the city of Cologne, which was originally 
sketched by Blaser, and partly modelled by him, 
bat has been completed by Calandrelli, is now 
being cast in the foundry at Lauchhammer. The 
omamentation of the pedestal, consisting princi- 
pally of illustrations of the War of Liberation, has 
been entirely designed and modelled by Calan- 
drelli. The first relief illustrates the rising of the 
German people in 1813. As representatives of 
the men who inspired the nation to its great efforts 
at this period, the artist bas given prominence to 
Fichte, Riickert, and Jahn. In a procession of 
volunteers appear the figures of Korner, Schen- 
kendorf, Liitzow, and others. Another relief 
exhibits the self-sacrificing spirit of the women 
and the people who stayed at home. In another 
the artist has presented a symbolical picture of 
the restoration of the industry and commerce of 
the Rhineland ; the recommencement of the build- 
ing of the great Cathedral is a leading feature, and 
several historical persons are grouped together. 
The last relief is devoted to the renascence of 
Rhenish Art and Science, and contains portraits 
of men and women who have played an eminent 
part in the musical, artistic, and scientific culture 
of the Rhineland. 

Pror, JOHANNES ScuILuina, of Dresden, the 
artist of the great national monument upon the 
Niederwald, has been nominated Doctor honoris 
causa by the University of Leipzig. He has just 
uodelled two colossal lions, which are destined to 
stand before the infantry barracks of the Albert- 
tadt in Dresden. 


A NEw edition of ‘ Stanley’s Bryan’s Dictionary 
of Painters,’ with numerous additional entries, 
ind combining, we are told, the unfortunate supple- 
ment of the late Mr. Oitley, is in the hands of 
Mr. Joseph Cundall and assistants. Our readers 
may remember the amusing controversy which ap- 
peared in the Athenewm a few years ago in regard 
© this “Supplement,” between Mr. Ottley, the 
compiler, and Mr. Bohn, the publisher and pro- 
Prietor of the book. These gentlemen agreed only 
in denouncing the innumerable blunders for which 

ey were responsible. It is likely that Mr. 
Cundall will endeavour to improve as well as to 
frtend the, for its time, admirable “ Stanley’s 
Bryan,” but the entire abolition and rewriting of 
“Ottley” cannot be dispensed with if the pro- 
uised edition is to be worth having. 





Ir has been proposed by Bishop Dupanloup 
to erect, at a cost of 150,000 francs, a series 
of stained glass windows in the cathedral at 
Orleans to represent the career of Joan of Are, 
and also to restore the expiatory monument 
itself. The Cathedral of Orleans, as a piece of 
architecture of very late and pseudo-Gothic 
character—if, indeed, that term can fairly be ap- 
plied to it—lends itself to receive stained glass 
executed on the modern pictorial system ; but it 
is to be hoped that finer art will be employed in 
this case than appears in most English instances. 


Tue works executed lately at Rome, accompany- 
ing the construction of fortifications, have pro- 
duced several interesting archeological discoveries. 
On the Via Appia fifty tombs of diverse dates 
have been uncovered, some of them bearing in- 
scriptions of great interest with regard to the 
history of the times to which they belong. 


By a Spanish royal decree the Escurial is to be 
converted into a picture gallery, for which it is 
pre-eminently unfit, whether as regards its con- 
struction or its historical associations. 








MUSIO 


—_ 
THE THREE CHOIR FESTIVALS, 


Tue attempt of the Dean and Chapter of Wor- 
cester to change completely the character of the 
triennial musical festival has signally failed. The 
feud has ended in a trivial compromise, and the 
programme of the meeting to be held in the Cathe- 
dral and College Hall on the 10th, 11th, 12th, and 
13th of September has been drawn up much 
according to the practice of more than a century 
and a half. The only material departure from 
the customary arrangements was on the occasion 
of the memorable and disastrous experiment 
ventured upon by the capitular body in 1875, 
when full choral services were substituted for 
oratorios with complete band, chorus, and prin- 
cipals in the cathedral, and there were no even- 
ing secular concerts at all ; the Friday night ball 
was abolished; and in place of the ancient 
and time-honoured system, it was essayed to 
establish ordinary religious services, relieved by a 
couple of sermons, instead of the single one wont 
to be delivered on the opening morning of the 
gathering. It is true that owing to extraordinary 
exertions the diocesan charities did not suffer in 
1875 by the limited musical attractions, but from 
the artistic point of view the choral displays were 
most dull and depressing, and many of the advo- 
cates of the alterations became convinced that 
sympathy and support could no longer be ex- 
tended to a mode of action dictated by clerical 
intolerance. Fortunately for the influence of the 
Church, for the social relations with the county 
families, and for the material interests of the 
“Faithful City,” there will be a revival of the 
popularity of the Worcester Festival. No doubt 
the attitude assumed by the Deans and Chapters of 
Hereford in 1876, and of Gloucester in 1875, com- 
bined with the unmistakable manifestations in those 
two years, and other important influences which 
it is not necessary to refer to specially, have in- 
duced the authorities at Worcester to grant the 
use of the cathedral, as at former periods prior 
to the unfortunate innovation of 1875. It is 
gratifying to find that next month’s festival 
is again under the patronage of the Queen, 
who when a child resident at Malvern was 
present at one of the meetings, and who, being 
a good musician, is fully capable of appreciating 
the difference between a choral service accom- 
panied only by the organ and a performance of 
oratorios of Handel, Beethoven, Mendelssehn, 
Spohr, &c., and devotional compositions of Mozart, 
Cherubini, Rossini, &c. It is pleasant to see that 
the Lord Bishop of Worcester, one of the up- 
holders of the festivals in their ancient form, is 
to preach the sermon on the morning of the 10th 
of September. If there be sermons in stones, 
there are also sermons in scores ; and the listeners 
to the ‘Messiah’ and to the ‘Elijah, as it has 





been often remarked, are as attentive and devout 
as at a daily cathedral service. The present pro- 
gramme gives a list of stewards. There are 151 
names of noblemen, gentlemen, and influential 
clergymen connected with the city and county, an 
unprecedented number. In the statement issued 

by the Dean, the Hon. and Rev. Grantham M. 

Yorke, D.D., in 1875, as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Choral Services, it was affirmed that 
the object of the revolutionary musical movement 
was to provide that “all music performed in the 

cathedral should form a part of divine service.” 

Now the execution of the oratorios and other 

sacred compositions was always so considered, 

No amateur, whatever might be his persuasion, 

ever entered the cathedral with the notion that he 

was to be in aconcert hall, The Dean and Chapter 
have been quite justified in their endeavours to- 
secure the co-operation of organists who are also 

composers to contribute new compositions for the 
morning services. Thus it is that, at the special 

closing service on the 13th of September (Friday 

evening), an Anthem by Dr. Stainer, of St. Paul’s 

Cathedral, and a Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis by 
Sir F. G. Ouseley, the Oxford Professor of Music 

and Precentor of Hereford Cathedral, will be given 

for the first time. Moreover, in the other ser- 

vices works of Purcell (the grand “ Jubilate Deo” 

in p), of Handel (the immortal Dettingen “Te 

Deum”), of Mendelssohn, of the late Dr. Wesley, of 
the late Sir Sterndale Bennett, of Sir G. Elvey (of 
Windsor), are to be given. The three organists of 
Gloucester (Mr. C. H. Lloyd, Mus, Bac.), of Here- 

ford (Mr. Colborne, Mus. Bac., the successor to the 

lamented Townshend Smith), and of Worcester 

(Mr. Done, who is also the conductor), take their 

parts ex officio in the musical performances. 

As regards the oratorios and other sacred com- 
positions announced, there are Haydn’s ‘ Creation’ 
(the first part), to be followed by Mozart’s‘ Requiem 
Mass’ and by Mendelssohn’s * Hyain of Praise,’ 
on the morning of the 10th (Tuesday) ; the ‘ Elijah’ 
of Mendelssohn on the 11th ; and the * Messiah’ of 
Handel on the 13th of September. The scheme 
of the 12th (Thursday morning) comprises the 
only novelty, namely, the oratorio ‘ Hezekiah,’ by 
Dr. Armes, of Durham Cathedral, a work pro- 
duced at the Newcastle-on-Tyne musical festival 
recently. Mendelssohn’s anthem, “ Hear my 
Prayer,” and Spohr’s ‘ Last Judgment’ will also. 
be executed on this day. 

There is nothing in the way of special 
novelty in the programmes of the two secular 
evening concerts of the 8th and 9th of Sep- 
tember, in the College Hall. The principal pieces 
are the late Mr. Chorley’s cantata,‘The May Queen,’ 
music by Sir W. Sterndale Bennett; Mozart’s 
Symphony in G minor; four overtures, Weber's 
‘Euryanthe,’ Rossini’s ‘ William Tell,’ Beethoven’s 
‘Egmont,’ and Nicolai’s ‘ Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor’; the first movement of Mendelssohn’s Violin. 
Concerto (why not the whoe work?), with M. 
Sainton as executant ; and Sterndale Bennett's 
Concerto in F minor, with Miss Done (daughter 
of the conductor) as performer of the piano- 
forte part. There are also madrigals and part- 
songs, to show the efficiency of the choralists, 
The solos are, as usual, chosen by the leading 
singers, whose names are Madame Albani (Mrs, 
Ermest Gye), Miss Anna Williams, and Miss M. 
Davies (sopranos); Miss Bertha Griffiths (of 
Cheltenham) and Madame Patey (contraltos) ;. 
Messrs. E. Lloyd and H. Guy (tenors); Mr. 
Wadmore and Signor Foli (basses). The chorus 
(independently of the Three Choirs) has been 
selected from London, Birmingham, Oxford, Brad- 
ford, Leeds, and Huddersfield. 

The increased number of stringed instruments 
in the band has arisen from a new arrangement of’ 
the orchestral platform, which will be no longer 
raised in the nave. The players are to be placed 
in the transept, as it has been stated, although 
there is no mention of this novel mode in the 
programme. At all events, there are to be some 
fifty-two stringed instruments, an increase of a 
dozen performers, with a complement of nineteen 
artists for the wood, brass, and percussion instru-- 
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ments. Whether, in the new position of the 
instrumentalists, the sound will travel has to be 
proved ; the acoustical effects when the band 
and singers were in the nave certainly left nothing 
to be desired. 

As is well known, the collections at the 
cathedral doors and at the offertories after the 
services will be appropriated without deduction 
to the diocesan charities—that is, for the widows 
and orphans of clergymen. The artistic expenses 
of the festival will be borne by the stewards, 
should the receipts from the sale of admissions 
not cover the outlay. It may be noticed, by the 
way, that the objections of the Dean and Chapter 
in 1875 to the admissions to the cathedral being 
charged for have been met by the substitution of 
the word “subscription” for “sale.” The dis- 
tinction is ecclesiastically subtle and fine, but 
the tariff still ranges from 2s. 6d., the minimum 
charge for a ticket, up to 15s., the maximum, as 
formerly. For “reserved and numbered seats” the 
term now used is “ divisions.” 





MUSICAL EDUCATION. 

Tue Vice-President of the Committee of Council 
on Education informed Parliament last week that 
Mr. Hullah is to be sent to the Continent to report 
on the teaching of music. This is a wide com- 
mission. Our ministers abroad not long ago got 
information of the great Continental schools of 
music, which has been published. Mr. Hullah is 
the able Inspector of Music for Elementary 
Schools, and it is to be hoped that his inquiries 
will be limited to the teaching of music to children 
in primary schools, and that he will not overlook 
the children’s schools of Holland and Belgium. In 
his Report of 1876-7, on examinations in music of 
students of training schools, Mr. Hullah pointed 
out “that what has latterly been done for music 
in schools has rather impeded than furthered its 
improvement.” The State gives one shilling for 
each child who is reported by an inspector, musical 
or otherwise, to be able to sing by ear. And Mr. 
Hullah reports to My Lords, p. 730, “That the 
‘songs’ for the last few years required of scholars 
are not merely worthless as means of musical 
culture, but they take up time that might be given 
to the real study of the subject, and thus, so I have 
been repeatedly told by schoolmasters whom I 
know to be competent to teach, prevent their 
turning their knowledge to account in teaching 
their pupils—not half a dozen songs, but—music.” 
The present limp system costs 90,0001. a year at 
least, and no inquiry to reform it could be neces- 
sary if the responsible administrative officers of the 
department knew how to appreciate Mr. Hullah’s 
Reports and his technical knowledge. Lord 
George Hamilton might with advantage study 
the Report himself instead of trusting others. 

Mr. C. Morley, the Hon. Sec. of the Executive 
Committee, of which Prince Christian is Presi- 
dent, appointed to form the proposed Royal 
and National College of Music, has forwarded 
some particulars of the new undertaking, but 
these details have already appeared in the Athe- 
meum, except the announcement that the Prince 
of Wales during the autumn proposes to 
invite to a conference the chief representatives 
of the corporations which have already founded 
scholarships to promote musical education. In 
the meanwhile the Committee will confer with the 
representatives of the Royal Academy of Music 
and the Kensington Training School as to the 
basis of the new College. It need scarcely be 
stated that the essential element for success must 
be a plentiful supply of capital, for, unless a liberal 
Government grant can be obtained, an appeal to 
public bodies will be little productive. Prior, how- 
ever, to agitation in the country, a well-digested 
scheme should be organized and published, so that 
it should be clearly understood what is to be the 
working of the Conservatorium, and, above all, 
who is to be the Principal and who are to be the 
professors. The failure of the Kensington school 
was obvious from its first starting. There were not 
such musical managers engaged as would have 
moral weight and artistic influence with the great 





body of amateurs of the United Kingdom; and 
as for the Royal Academy of Music, it never has 
had anything like the musical advantages of the 
Continental establishments, Any one reading the 
annual addressof M. Barboux, the Minister of Public 
Instruction and of the Fine Arts, at the distribu- 
tion of prizes to the pupils, and the conferring of 
honours on the professors, of the Paris Conserva- 
toire de Musique et de Déclamation on the 6th 
inst., will at once perceive how miserably in 
arrear is musical education of the highest class 
in this country. 








Rusical Gossip, 


A TRULY great pianist has been playing this 
week at the Covent Garden Promenade Concerts. 
Madame Montigny-Rémaury, a pupil of Herr 
Rubinstein, was first heard in this couatry at 
Prof. Ella’s Musical Union Matinées, and she re- 
appeared last season with signal success. The 
lady is accepted in Paris as the most accomplished 
lady pianist in the French capital ; but she must 
be classified in the first rank of performers, be they 
male or female. With a highly electiic touch she 
combines a refined style, and her mechanism is 
attended with a surety which enables her to 
attack any amount of intricacy which in modern 
practice is spread over the key-board. If in the 
classical concertos promenade amateurs cannot 
appreciate her attributes, she has at command 
solos of a popular kind to delight her hearers. 

TraLIAN operas in English continue to be per- 
formed on Saturdays at the Alexandra Palace. 
Bellini’s ‘Sonnambula’ will be given this day 
(August 17), with Madame Rose Hersee as Amina. 

Str Micwaet Costa left town on the 14th inst. 
for Bologna, and from Italy will go to Bade, near 
Vienna, returning to London in November vid 
Berlin to conduct the concerts of the Sacred Har- 
monic Society. 

Mapame Gerster-GarpinI, after her return 
from America next spring, will perform at the 
Italian Opera in Paris for a limited number of 
representations before her return to Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. 


THE new organ erected in the Exhibition Troca- 
déro Hall in Paris, by M. Cavaillé-Coll, is pro- 
nounced by competent judges to be a noble in- 
strument, Its qualities have been tested by M. 
Guilmant, organist of the church of La Trinité, by 
M. Gigout, organist of Saint Augustin, and by the 
Dutch organist, Heer S. van Lange. 

Russian compositions are to be illustrated next 
month at three concerts in the Trocadéro Hall, 
under the direction of the St. Petersburg professor, 
M. Nicolas Rubinstein, a pianist, and brother of 
the famed Anton Rubinstein. Works by M. 
Tschaikowski will be executed. MM. Henri and 
Joseph Wieniawski are engaged, besides the two 
Russian singers, Madame Polonsky and Malle. de 
Belocca. 

AUSTRALIA, as might have been expected from 
its climate, so analogous to that of Italy, is pro- 
ducing some good singers. Letters tell us that 
Miss Amy Sherwin, from Tasmania, has created a 
furore in Melbourne as Lucia, and that Miss Pitt, 
who, although not a native, has only had the 
advantage of a colonial training, has achieved an 
equal success as the Page in ‘Un Ballo in Mas- 
chera. It is also mentioned that Miss Beata 
Francis, who appeared not long since at the Albert 
Hall, is a daughter of a judge at Sydney, who is 
nearly related to the celebrated Sir Philip Francis. 


M. AmsroisE Tuomas has been fortunate in 
having revived his ‘ Hamlet’ at the Grand Opera- 
house, and his ‘ Mignon’ at the Opéra Comique. 
Auber’s charming opera, ‘ Haydée,’ is another suc- 
cessful revival at the Salle Favart, with Mdlle. 
Isaac and M. Talazac, the new tenor, in the prin- 
cipal parts. An English adaptation of this work 


was produced at Covent Garden Theatre some 
years since, with Mr. and Mrs. Sims Reeves in 
the chief characters. M. Hervé, the composer of 
the ‘ Petit Faust, is now playing Jupiter in his 





rival’s ‘Orphée aux Enfers,’ conducted by M 
Offenbach, at the Renaissance, at the nine bun 
dredth representation; Madame Peschard was 
Eurydice. 
Tue firm of Firmin-Didot, in Paris, has just 
published ‘ L'Histoire de I’[astrumentation depuis 
Je XVI° Sidcle jusqu’é nos Jours,’ by M. 
Lacombe. It is a volume, in octavo, of 470 
and is an expansion of a short treatise, written jp 
1875 for the Bordin prize. The Académie Frap. 
grise has assigned the Marcelin Guérin prize ty 
M. Rambosson, for his work ‘Les Harmonies du 
Son et les Instruments de Musique.’ 


THE French version of Signor Verdi's ‘ Aida’ 
has not sufficed to secure a financial return at the 
Lyrique in Paris (Salle Ventadour), which is again 
closed, owing to the excessive heat, as it is sta 
but is to be reopened on the 2ad of September 
with the ‘Amants de Vérone’ of the Marquis 
d’Ivry, with Mdlle. Heilbron and M. Capoul as 
the ill-fated lovers. 

Ove of the earliest and most successful operas 
of Herr Wagner is ‘ Rienzi, der Letzte der Tri. 
bunen,’ produced in Dresden in 1842, a year 
before ‘Der Fliegende Hollander.’ ‘ Rienzi’ js 
the work which Meyerbeer in vain tried to induce 
the Director of the Grand Opera-house in Paris to 
produce in 1839-40. A French translation was 
brought out at the Thédtre Lyrique in Paris, in 
1869, with success, MM. Nuitter and Guillaume 
having written the adaptation. There is now 
every probability “that this ‘ive-act opera, 
which is of the Meyerbeer school, and admits 
of great spectacular display, will be one of 
the novelties next season at the Royal Italian 
Opera. An edition of ‘ Rienzi’ has just been 

ublished by a firm in Berlin, with the German, 

talian, and English words, the last-mentioned 
written by Mr. Pittman, who translated the French 
opera by M. Victor Massé, ‘Paul et Virginie; 
and the Italian opera, by Herr von Flotow, ‘Alma, 
for Covent Garden Theatre. 








DRAMA 


—_~— 


Dramatic Gossiy. 


On Saturday night the part of Pierre Loranc, 
taken first by Mr. Bandmann and more recently 
by Mr. Kelly, in the stirring drama now being 
played at the Adelphi, was assigned to Mr, 
Neville. Mr. Neville’s impersonation of the un- 
happy father and husband was full of pathos and 
power, and he received warm applause at the 
close of each act. The piece has been remonnted 
with much care and taste. 

Tue strike among the Paris cabmen is, of 
course, bound to supply a short chapter to that 
histoire par le thédtre commenced by M. Mure, 
which embraces all political or social manifeste- 
tions. ‘ Paris sans Cocher,’ a pice de circonstanu 
of M. Paul Ferrier, is accordingly promised at the 
Gymnase-Dramatique. 

THE programme at the Parisian theatres shows 
the influence of the influx of strangers. Except 
at the subsidized houses, the entertainment 
consists either of melo-drama, spectacle, or farce 
At the Chatelet there is ‘Les Sept Chateaux du 
Diable,” at the Porte-Saint-Martin ‘Le Tour dv 
Monde,’ at the Ambigu ‘Les Deux Orphelines’ 
The Renaissance and Folies-Dramatiques give two 
pieces of the lightest description, ‘ Le Petit Duc’ 
being the chief attraction at the former, and ‘Le 
Cloches de Corneville’ at the latter. ‘ Niniche’ 
attracts the laughers to the Variétés, and ‘le 
Proc’s Veauradieux’ does the same «ffice for th? 
Vaudeville, At the Palais Royal are three farces, 
including ‘Le Réveillon, and at the Gymnase f 
farces and ballets. The list of houses that are opel! 
is, of course, exceptionally large. 





























To Corresponpents.—J. F. H.—O. B.- G. F.—A. §. E47 
Colonel A. &.—received. 

H. J. M.—Next week, probably. 

S.—Sent to Fine-Art critic. 

G. 8.—Next week. 
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Now ready, in Quarto, cloth, price 30s.; or bound in half russia, 36s. 


THE EIGHTH VOLUME 


OF THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


NINTH EDITION. 
Edited by Prof. THOMAS SPENCER BAYNES, LL.D. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD AND STEEL. 


The following may be mentioned as some of the more important Articles :— 


ELECTRICITY. Prof. Chrystal. | ERIGENA. Prof. Adamson. 

ELECTROLYSIS. W. N. Shaw. ERSKINE, LORD. Hz. J. E. Fraser. 
ELECTRO-METALLURGY. F. W. Rudler. ESCHATOLOGY. Rev. A. 8. Aglen. 
ELECTROMETER. Prof. Chrystal. ESDRAS, Rev. J. Sutherland Black. 


ELEPHANT. Jobn Gibson. 
ELEUSINIA. Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, lart. 
ELGIN. James Macdonald, LL.D. 
ELIJAH. W. Browning Smith. 


ESKIMO. Robert Brown, Ph.D. 
ESSENES. Thomas Kirkup. 
ESSEX. C. Page Wood. 





ESSEX, EARLS OF. T. F. Henderson. 

ELIZABETH. R. Carruthers, LL.D. ESTHER. Rev. T. K. Cheyne 
ELLENBOROUGH. George Smith, LL.D. niles Shed Pod yin = 
EMBROIDERY. Mrs. F. B. Palliser. ETHICS. Ilenry Sidewick, 
EMBRYOLOGY. Dr. Allen Thomson. aemeamere ie toutes 
EMEU., Prof. A. Newton. ETNA G F Rodwell. =f 
EMIGRATION. Robert Somers aad 4 ° . 

. ETRURIA. A.8.M d Dr. W. Deecke. 
EMPEROR and EMPIRE. Prof. James Bryce, D.C.L. ocen ton ie = Sn , — 
ENAMEL. F, W. Rudler. EUCHARIST. Canon Venables. 
ENCAUSTIC PAINTING. W. Cave Thomas. EUCHRE. Henry Jones 
ENCAUSTIC TILES. Arthur Maw. | pene dee re 
ENCYCLOPA:DIA. Rev. P. A. Lyons. “°. on — 

| EUPHRATES. Sir H. C. Rawlinson. 

ENERGY. William Garnett. _ aes 


EURIPIDES. Prof. Jebb. 
EUROPE. H. A. Webster. 
EUSEBIUS. Principal Tulloch. 


ENGADINE. Douglas W. Freshifield. 
ENGLAND (Geography and Statistics), Frederick Martin. 
(History). E. A. Freeman, )).C.L., and Prof. & 
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RAWSON GARDINER. EVAPORATION. W. Garnett. 
ENGLAND, CHURCH of. Rev. Canon Perry. | EVE, Prof. Robert-on Smith, 
ENGLISH BIBLE. Rev. J. H. Blunt. EVERETT. Rev. Edward E. Hale. 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. James A. H. Murray, LL.D. EVIDENCE, Edmund Robertson. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. T. Arnold, EVOLUTION. Prof. Huxley and James Sully. 
ENGRAVING. P. G. Hamerton. EXAMINATIONS, Rev. Henry Latham, 
ENNIUS. Prof. Sellar. EXCHANGE. Robert Somers, 
ENTAIL. W. C. Smith. EXCHEQUER. F. Robertson. 
EPHEMERID. R. M‘Lauchlan. EXHIBITIONS. John Small. 
EPHESIANS. Prof. Milligan. EXPLOSIVES. Major W. H. Wardell. 
EPHESUS. Percy Gardner. EYCK. J. A. Crowe. 
EPICURUS. W. Wallace, LL.D. EYE. Prof. M‘Kendrick. 
EPILEPSY. Dr, Affleck. EZEKIEL. Rev. J. Sutherland Black. 
EPISCOPACY. Rev. Canon Venables, EZRA. Rev. J. Sutherland Black. 
EPITAPH. W. Browning Smith. FABLE. Francis Storr. 
EQUATION. Prof. Cayley. FACTORY ACTS. E. Robertson. 
EQUITY. Edmund Robertson. FAIR. John Macdonald, 
ERASMUS. Rev. Mark [Iattizon. | FAIRFAX, R. Carruthers, LL.D. 
ERGOT. F. H. Butler. FAIKIES. Walter Hepworth. 





Edinburgh: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 
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Now ready, feap. 8vo. 16 pages, price 6d. 


HAT the CONSCIENCE is: 
put the Philosophers right in the Matter. By a WAYFARER, 


London: George Rivers, Aldine Chamb 13, Paternost , B.C 
T YDROSTHETICS of the CISTERN, DRAIN, 
andSEWER. By THOMIS MORRIS, Architect. 
“A more useful brochure has never been published.”—J/etropolitan. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lomsarp-stREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
Prompt and J.iberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
Aces INSURANCE COMPA NY, 
79, PALL MALL. 
For LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Net Premiums and Interest £396,818 
Accumulated Funds a +281 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than 1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had é the Office, or 


from any of the Company's Agents, post free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 








With Diagrams, price Sixpence, 











LAY L IFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 
85,476,045 


Tnvested Assets on the 3ist December, 1877........++ 
Income for the year 1877 ...... i 
Amount paid on Death to ‘December last 11, 538820 
Aggregate Reversionary Bouuses hitherto allotted . 5,523,138 

The Expenses of Management (including Comminaeabere only about 
4) per cent. on the Annual! Income. 

Attention is specially directed to the Rev’sed Prospectus of the 
Society ; to the New Rates of Premium adopted, which are materially 
lower for Young Lives than hevetofore ; to the New Conditions as to 
extended limits of free travel aud residence ; aud to the Keduced Rates 
of extra Premium 

_ aan and Form of Proposal will be sent on appiestion. 


pais EXHIBITION — Special arrangements for 
Visitors to the Exhibition have been made by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
For providing against 
ACCIDENT BY RAILWAY OR STEAMBOAT 
During the Journey to PARIS, and back. 

A Premium of One shilling Insures 1,001. if Killed, or 62. per week if 
laid up by Injury during the Double Journey. Policies against 
Accidents of all kinds may also be effected for One, Three, or 
Twelve Months, on moderate terms. 

Apply at the Booking Offices of the Southern Railways, or at the 
Head Office : 64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ORNE’S POMPEIAN DECORATIONS 


ROBERT HORNE, 
HOUSE DROCOR nate Cee “HANGING 
CT 
41, ensenunenen - STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
By Special Appointment to His majenty the King of Tely. 


PUSNISH your HOUSES or APAR TMEN TS 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, aoe and most Liberal. 
ash Prices. 

No extra oa for time given. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post free. 
as MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road; and 19, 20, and 
31, Crose-street, W.C, Established 1862. 











F MOEDER begs to announce that the whale of 
e the above Premises have just been Rebuilt, specially adapted for 
the Furniture Trade, aud now form one of the most commodious 
Warehouses in the metropolis 
d-room Suites, from 61. 6s. to 50 Guineas. 
Drawing-room Suites. from 91. 9s. to 45 Guineas, 
Dining-room Suites, from 71. 7s. to 40 Guineas. 
And all other Goods in great variety. 
an MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road; and 19, 20, and 
1, Crose-street, Ww oC. Established 1562. 


Wa S. BURTON, 39 9, Oxrosp- STREET, W. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced thirty-five years 
ago by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, when strongly SILVEK-PLATED, 
a the best article next to silver that can be employed as such, either 
lly or ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished from 
sitver. With ordinary usage this quality will wear 20 years. 














a Bead | King’s 
Best Quality, eV or or 
strongly Plated. Silver Thread) Shell 
£.8. 4.8.8 4.\%. 46.4. 
18 Table Porks...........secccooee} 110 0193108 5 0 
18 Table Spoons .......0...--+0s | 110 0/3 1 018 5 O 
13 Dessert Forks .........-.s0000|/1 2 0/1 9 O|1N1 6 
12 Dessert Spoous .........6..0555| 1 2 0/1 9 0/1211 0 
12 Tea Spoons cvecceee 144031001320 
6 Egg pesens.: ailt bowis eveeceee 90 12 0 13 6 
2 Sauce Lad eve eocccecs | 6 0 8 0 a) 
1 Gravy on . oseseeee 6 0 8 0 9 0 
3 Balt Bpoons, gilt bowls .... 3 0} 40 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl. 1 6 20 3 3 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs.. waeees 26 3 6 40 
1 Pair of Fish venveee oncennees 18 6136146 
1 Butter Knife ee cecses 29 3 6 39 
H Soup Ladle . 9 0} 11 Oo 12 0 
1 Sugar Sifter .. 3 0 40 40 
Total.. 819 3 la 19 613 0 6 


An OAK CH EST to “contain the above, and a relative number of 
Knives, &c., 2. 15s. A Second Quality of Fiddle Pattern Table 
Spoons and Forks, 238 per doz ; Dessert, 178.; Tea Spoons, 128. 

TEA and COFFEE SETS, silver- plated, from 31. 15s. to 71. 7a.; Dish 
Covers, from 9 to 241. the set of four; Corner Dishes, from 7I. 10s. to 
182. 188. the set of four; Warmers, 7/. 28. 6d. to 151. 158.; Biscuit Boxes, 
14s. to 5t 1¢e.; Cruet Frames, from 218, to 101. 108. Replating py the 
Patent Procese. 

L ed Ss. BURTON, | General Furnishing 
H. the Prince of Wales. 





, by 4.R 
Cutaleguen containing 850 Tiesteecions, w.th prices, post free., 


| 
an Attempt to | 


HEAL & SON’S 
| SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF 


P AINLES DENTIS 
Mr. G. H. _ am Surgeon Dentist, 


| TRY RY, 
57, GREAT RUSSELL-STREET, LONDON 


IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRESS YET INVENTED. (Immediately opposite the British Museum), 


Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his Perfectly 
Painless System of adapting 
(Prize Medal, Londen and Paris) 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH by ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE, 
Pamphiet Gratis and post free. 





HEL & SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom | 
Furniture Manufacturers, 


195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENG Aw COURT-ROAD, LONDON, W. 
| Catalogue post free. 





—$—.. 


OURISTS and TRAVELLERS.—Visitors 4 
the Seaside, and others exposed to the Sun and Dust, will § d 
ROWLAND'S KALYDOR both Cooling and Refreshing to the Fax 
and Skin. It eradicates Eruptions, Freckles, ‘an, and Discolouration. 
Price 48. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. as. 
ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, an Invigorator and Beautigi 
the Hair beyond all precedent. 
ROWLAND’S ODONTO bestows on the Teeth a 
ness, and imparts to the Gums a healthy firmness. 
Box. Sold by Chemis and Perfumers. 


HE LITERARY MACHINE (Carter’s Patent), 
| for Holding a Book or Writing Desk, Lamp, Meals, &., in any 
| position, over an Easy Chair, Bed, or Sofa, obviating the fatigue and 
| inconvenience of incessant stooping while Reading or Writing. In- | 
| valuable to Invalids and Students. Admirably adapted for India. A 

| most useful gift. Prices from is. Drawings post free.—J. CARTER, 
| No. 6a, New Cavendish-street, Great Portland-street, W. 


et of 
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PE48S'S TRANS PARENT SOA P.— Pure, Fn 

| grant,and Durable. Established Eighty Voam: The 
Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, edited by Mr. Erasmus 
Wilson, says:—** Pears is a name enxraven on the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant, and Pears’s Trans. 
parept Soup is an article of the uicest and most carefyl 
manufacture, and the most agreeable and refreshing 
balm to the skin.”—So!d by ali Chemists, ang by 
PBHARS, 91, Great Russell street, Loudon. 


TRANSPARENT SOAP. — For the 
Toilet, the Nursery, and for Shaving Refined, free 
from excess of alkali and from artificial colutring, 
d ly and whol ly perfumed. it is Soap in 
its purest form, and hence the most healthful in use; 
its great durability makes it also the most ecouomical, 
For ladies, children, or any one with delicate and sep. 
sitive skin it is invaluable, as it may be sufely used 
where no other Soap is admissible. ic has stood the 
test of eighty years’ trial, received Six Prize Medals, 
aud the valued recommendations of many eminent 
Medical Practitioners.—Sold by all « hemists, and by 
PEARS, 91, Great Russell-street, Loudon. 


GTEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the World. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 
EA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, 
Bearing their Signature, 

“LEA & PERRIN §,” | 

Which siguetete is placed on every Bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE 
AUCE, and without which none is genuine. | 

Sold Wasenie by the Proprietors, Worcester; Crosse & Blackwell, 

London; and Export Oilmen generally. Retail, by Dealers in Sauces 

throughout the World. 


K LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 
e and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietor 
of the celebrated Receipts, and Manufacturers of the PICKL Es, 
SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS so long and favourably disti 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every article prepared by 
them is guaranteed as entirely Unadulterated.—92, Wigmore-street, 
Caveudish-square (late A Edwards-street, Portmau-square); and 18, 
Trinity-street, London, 8. 


} ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION,—The 
. admirers of this cele>rated Sauce are particularly requested to 
observe that each Bottle, prepared by LAZENBY &s SON, bears the 
label used so many years, signed * Elizubeth Lasenb uv. 
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INNEFORD’S AGNESIA, 
The Medical Profession me over Forty Years have 
ree of this Pure Solution as the best remedy for 
IDITY of the STOMAC H, BARTS . HBAD. 

ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; a baa the safest 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and 


nfants. 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. with 2 Maps, 


CYPRUS: HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE. 


Adapted from the German of FRANZ VON LOHER, with much Additional Matter. 


By Mrs. A. BATSON JOYNER 


London : Wm. H. ALLEN & Co. 18, Waterloo- place. 


WARNE'’S “STAR SERIES, ”_NEW VOLUME. 





In crown 8vo. price 1s. sewed; or cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 
THE ADMIRAL’S 
A TALE WITH A PURPOS 
By M. M. BELL, 


Author of ‘ Seven to Seventeen,’ ‘Seventeen to Twenty-one.’ 


WILL 


** A Complete List of the “STAR SERIES” (Fifty Volumes) can be had on application. 

_ FREDERICK Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Strand. = 

THE FRENCH DICTIONARY FOR TOURISTS. 

Roan, with tuck, 10s, 6d. 32 
BELLOWS 

POCKET FRENCH DICTIONARY. 


SECOND EDITION. 


The New Edition, which is but six ounces in weight, has been Remodelled, and contains many Thousands of Additi onal 
Words and Renderings. Miniature Maps of France, the British Isles, Paris, and London, are added to tue Geographical 
Section. 





mo. with 4 Maps, &c.; morocco, with tuck, 12s, 6d. 


** As complete a dictionary of the French and English languages as has ever been published.”—Tincs. 


London: Tripnyer & Co. Ludgate-hill. 


a.F F233 COC O A. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately- -flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack wherever there is @ 
werk point. We may escape many & fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 


James Exes & Co. Homa@opaTuic CHEMISTS. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 


MOPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 
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“ LEARNED, CuHatty, Useru..”—Athencewm. 
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Now ready, price 10s. 6d. each, cloth boards, with very Copious Index, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Vols. I, I., IIL, IV., V., 


VI, VIL, VITIL, and IX. 


FIFTH SERIES. 


Containing, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects :— 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


The Dream and Death of Thomas, Lord Lyttelton—The Elective 
and Deposing Power of Parliament—Anne Boleyn—Scottish 
Titles—!urial-Place of Edmund, Duke of Somerset—Elizabeth, 
Queen of Robert Bruce—Bondmen in England—Serfdom in 
Scotland—Grahame, Viscount Dundee—A Jacobite Letter— 
Abbotsford in 1825—-Compurgators—Bishop of Ross, Scotland, | 
1417—Knox’s ‘ History of the Reformation’—Good Friday and | 
Easter Sunday, temp. Charles 11.—The Jews in England in the | 
Thirteenth Century—Warrants for the Execution of Charles I. | 
—The Fitzalans and Stewarts. | 


BIOGRAPHY. | 


T. Allington—William Roy—Caspar Hauser—Charles Owen of | 
Warrington—Paolo Sarpi—The escent of William Penn— 
William, Abbot of Ramsey—A. H. Rowan—George Cromer, 
Archbishop of Armagh—Matthew Smith, the first Principal of 
Brasenose College, Uxford—James Sayers, the Caricaturist— 
Jeremiah Horrox. 


Shakspeariana—The Authorship of Anonymous Works—Milton’s 
‘L’Allegro’—Unpublished Letter of Macaulay—‘ Histoire des 
Médecins Juifs Anciens et Modernes’—Earle’s ‘ Philology of the 
English Tongue ’—Unpublished Poems by Burns—Dr. Johnson 
and Mrs. Turton—‘ From Greenland’s Icey Mountains ’—Chap- 
Books—Lord Byron in Scotland—Welsh Language—Unpub- 
lished Letter of John Wesley—The Works of Thomas Fuller— 
The Welsh Testament—Burns’s Ode on the American Civil War 
—Opus Questionum divi Augustini—Letter of Smollett—‘ The | 
Pilgrim’s Progress’ —Development of the Press, 1824-1874— | 
Books written by Mrs, Ulivia Serres: ‘The Book.’ 

| 





Ague Charms—Birds of 11] Omen—Candlemas Gills—Eggs and 
Drunkenness—Evil Eye—Jewish Superstitions—Hyarophobia | 
prevented—Handkerchief thrown on Suicide’s Coffin—Ladies and | 
Lionesses—The Seven Whistlers. 


POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 


The real Richelieu and Bulwer’s Richelieu—“ The Irish Brigade” | 
—Thomas Decker—Mrs, Siddons a Sculptor—Barham’s Lines on | 
Dean Ireland—Browning’s “ Lost Leader”—The Lord Cuamber- | 
lain's Inspection of Plays—Emma Isola—A Poem by W. M. 
Praed—Goethe—Shelley—Henry VIII. as a Poet—The Austra- 
lian Drama—Charles I. as a Poet—Sheridan and Sir John Suck- 
ling—Oxfordshire Christmas Miracle-Play—Christmas Mummers 
in Dorsetshire—Dante and his Translators—The Christian Year. 


“You know who the Critics are” —-“‘ You may put it in your eye 
and see none the worse for it” —Called Home— God's Church and 
the Devil’s Chapel—U naccustomed as I am to public speaking— 
Tout vient & point—Wise after the event—La Parole a été don- 
née 4 ’homme—Robbing Peter to Pay Paul—The End justifies 


the Means—The English seemes a Foole and is a Foole. 





PHILOLOGY. 
Carr = Carse—Heel Taps—“ Bloody”—Spurring—Nor for Than 
—Vagaries of Spelling—Spelling Reforms—surrey Provincial- 
isms—Quadragesimalis—S. v, Z.—English Words compared with 
the Icelandic—Gingham—The Termination Y in Place- Names— 
Calomel—Yeux—Cameo—Hall, Wych, and Salt Works—Shad- 
dongate—Shakspeare’s Name. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 
The Insignia of the Knights of the Garter—Arms of Hungary— 
Dering Roll of Arms—Unsettled Baronetcies—The Arms of 
Sir Francis Drake—The Arms of English Sees—Bar Sinister— 
Strawberry Leaves on Coronets—Byron Arms—F, E. R. T. in 
the Savoy Arms—Seal of Prince of Livonia—The Templars and 
Hospitallers. 


FINE ARTS. 
Portraits of Dr. Johnson—Marks on Porcelain—Italian Works 
of Art at Paris in 1815—Sir Joshua Reynolds: Miss Day: Mrs. 
Day—Portrait of Barbor—Church Plate—Various Paintings and 
Engravings. 

ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 
Altar Rails, Covered—Liddell v. Westerton—Ecclesiastical Vest- 
ments—Funeral Garlands—The Cistercians—‘ Prester John” 
and the Arms of the See of Chichester—Penance in the Church 
of England—Laud’s Service Buik—Epitaph of Cardinal Howard 
at Rome—St. Cuthbert’s Burial-place—Old Northern English 
MS. Psalter—Bere Regis Church—Sacred Vessels—A Roman 
Catholic Visitation in 1709—Episcopal Titles—St. George's Lofte 
—Registrum Sacrum Batavianum—Communion Tokens—Fasting 
Communion in the Church of England—The Title of Reveread 
—Consecration of Church Plate—** Defender of the Faith”— 
The “ Breeches” Bible. 


| CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 
POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 


The Latin Version of Bacon’s Essays—Greek Anthology— 
Martial’s Epigram xiii. 75—Lucretian Notelets—Mediwval and 
Modern Latin and Greek Verse—Mittitur in diseo—Catullus : 
“Hoe ut dixit”—“Sandon” (Horace)—Cicero—Lucus a non 
Lucendo. 


| TOPOGRAPHY. 


Sandwich Islands—Origin of the Names of the American States 
—Arthur’s Oven on the Carron—Scottish History—The Yardley 
Oak—Hart Hall, Oxford—Old Kensington—Travelling in Italy 
Forty Years Ago—The Equestrian Statue in Hyde Park— 
Arthurian Localities: Scotland—The Sacred Lotus—St. John’s 
Chapel, Bedford-row. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Christian Names—Pillar Posts—Hanging in Chains and Irons— 
George ILI. and the Pig—The Kilkenny Cats—The Waterloo and 
Peninsular Medals—The Clerical a Healthy Profession—Unlawful 
Games of the Middle Ages—Itinerant Empirics—Sunday News- 
papers—Gipsies—The Wordsworth—Double Returns in Parlia- 
mentary Elections—Curiosities of Corporation Records—Spiritual 
Apparitions —The “ Dial” System of Telegraphy— Professor 
Becker’s “ Gallus ”—Skating Literature—Cricket—London Com- 
panies, or Guilds—A Travelling Tutor of the Olden Time— 
Gunpowder Plot—Baths in the Middle Ages—The Little Sum- 
mer—W hitsuntide—M ichaelmas—Christmas Contrasts. 





Published by JOHN FRANCIS, 20, Wellington-strect, Strand, W.C. 
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CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
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Will be shortly published, 


N EF W GiR FE EGE 


An Account of the Political, Social, and Domestic Life of the Inhabitants of Greece 
at the Present Day, and of the Recent History of the Country. 


By LEWIS SERGEANT. 


With 2 Maps, demy 8vo. cloth, 21s. 





— _ — — ————————__. 





WILL BE SHORTLY PUBLISHED, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, gilt edges, in cardboard box, 12s. 6d. 


FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS. _ First Series. 
By F. E, HULME, F.LS. F.S.A. 
With FORTY FULL-PAGE PLATES in CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHY. 





THIRD EDITION OF VOLUME I. Price 21s. 


NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARY for ENGLISH READERS. Edited 


by C. J. ELLICOTT. D.D , Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Volume I. contains ST. MATTHEW, ST. MARK, and ST. LUKE, by the Rev. E. PLUMPTRE, D.D. ST. JOHN, 
by the Rev. H. W. WATKINS, M.A. 
“* A greater boon to students of the New Testament than this commentary has never before been published in England.”—Spectator. 














THIRD EDITION. 720 pp. extra feap. 4to. cloth, 15s. 


DICTIONARY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. Being a Comprehensive Guide 


to English Authors and their Works. By W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
“This Dictionary is beyond question ‘a comprehensive guide to English authors and their works,’ and it is on the whole as accurate as it is comprehensive.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 





Now ready, Volume II. with about 130 Illustrations, price 7s. 6d. 


The COUNTRIES of the WORLD. By Robert Brown, M.A.Ph.D. F LS. F.R.GS. 


“Contains a vast amount of really trustworthy geographical information. The book is profusely illustrated, most of the illustrations being appropriate and helpful.”—T7'imes. 





Complete in 4 vols. 6s. each ; or 2 vols. 11. 1s. illustrated throughout, 


The RACES of MANKIND. By Robert Brown, M.A. Ph.D. F.L.S. F.R.G.S. 


“‘ We never met a publication of the kind in which the letter-press attained so high a standard.” —Field. 





The MIDSUMMER VOLUME of LITTLE FOLKS. With Coloured Frontis 


piece and nearly FIVE HUNDRED PICTURES. Boards, 3s 6d.; cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
“In the Midsummer volume of ‘ Little Folks’ every kind of topic which can interest.every kind of juvenile appears to be dealt with, and we can perceive throughout tales of adventure and 
merriment, a wealth of pleasantly-communicated knowledge, and many a moral lesson presenting an unwonted aspect of cneerfulness.”—Public Upinion. 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, London ; and all Booksellers. 





Ready August 26, price 7//. The Times says, ‘ Cassell’s Dictionary of Cookery’ is one of the most thorough and compre 
hensive works of the kind. To expatiate on its abundant contents would demand pages rather 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART, FORSEPTEMBER. | than parograpns. 


CONTAINING— On August 26 will be published, Part 1 (including Coloured Plate), price 8}d. 
‘At the Masquerade.’ From the |Sir John Gilbert. With Portrait ee 
Si 3 ed og ES 
. eo ae , . Orks: e r D 
The Paris Universal Exhibition. _ ‘#etum of the Victors.’ | CASSELL’S DICTIONARY OF COOKERY. 
V. With 7 Ilustrations. Horses in Relation to Art. With 
The Higher Life in Art. By Wyke 2 Illustrations. Containing about Nine Thousand Recipes. 
Baylis, F S.A. The Royal Academy. Concluding | 
Artists’ Haunts: fark. With 5 Notice. With Engravings of * Folk-lore,’ *«  Cassell’s Dictionary of Cookery’ is not only full of solid and vaiuable information as # 
Illustrations. pa M4 a, SS ——) | the best method of preparing food in an endless variety of forms, but it will enable a house 
Pictures at the Paris Exhibition. from Paintings by w. Q. Orchardson, R.A., | keeper to grasp principles on which food may be cooked to the greatest perfection. It supplis 
The British School. By Henry Blackburn. Marcus Stone, 4.R.A., Briton Riviere, | the reason why one method is right and another wrong. Am estimate of the cost of each recipt 
With Thumb-nail sketches from Paintings A.B.A, J. Brett, A. Parsons, and Seymour | 5, given, which is valuable information. The recipes themselves are given in terms intelligible 
by F. Leighton, R.A., W. Q. Orchardson, Lucas. ? Rae 
| to the meanest capacity.” —Athencum. 


R.a., L. Alma-Tadema, A.R.A., H. 5S 
Marks, A.K.A., Briton Riviere, A.R.a., Art Notes for September. 


P. R. Morris, A.R.A., E. J. Gregory, ‘ * , i ‘i 
G. H. Boughton, and J. Aumonier. Notices of Art Books, &e. *.* Prospectuses now ready at all Booksellers’, or post free from the Publishers. 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON, PARIS, and NEW YORK. 





a 
—_——————— 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘*The Eoitor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to ** The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Printed by E. J. Francis & Co. Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by Joun Frawois, at No. 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
Agents: for Scotland, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh ;—for Ine.anp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin. — Saturday, August 17, 1878. 
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